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CONDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


ONDITIONAL statements are something of a_ standing 
C reproach to contemporary philosophy. For at least two 
major positions are currently taken to which conditional state- 
ments offer a perpetual challenge: namely, the correspondence 
theory of truth and the verification principle of meaning. These 


positions are of course very close together, and for most purposes 


the problem of conditional statements, and especially the problem 
of counterfactual conditionals, is the problem of verification. 

It is perhaps worth emphasizing that on a different philo- 
sophical approach, say one which relied on an intensional rather 
than an extensional logic, the problem would be, and indeed 
has been, of little importance. If we believe that statements like 
‘“Men are mortal” express connections between attributes, be- 
tween humanity and mortality—if we believe, even, that we can 
know about such connections without bothering to examine 
instances—then we shall not be worried about statements like 
“If this were a man, it would be mortal,” nor about “‘If this had 
been a man, it would have been mortal.” For both statements 
would be, taken as asserting the connection between humanity 
and mortality in regard to a particular instance of the one; the 
fact that the instance is not an actual one would be quite unim- 
portant. [This is not to say that no logical problems at all would 
arise about conditionals on an intensional logic: it is merely a 
hint as to the reason for the present notoriety of the problem. 

1. In the present philosophical climate we are under consider- 
able pressure to explain how conditional statements are verified. 
What counts as verifying (or as falsifying) a statement of the form 
“if p, then q’” ? The obvious move, and the only one permitted for 
a strict extensional logic, is to consider the verification of the 
separate propositions and their contradictories. We can certainly, 
for a start, verify p and q. But this does not verify “if p, then q’’; 
it only verifies “p and q.” Suppose we try falsification instead. 
The obvious move here is to establish that p and not q is the case. 
But if we think that this falsifies “if p, then g,’ we have to admit 
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that it also falsifies ‘“p and q’’: so how do we distinguish them if 
the same facts falsify them both? We now have recourse to the 
two remaining truth-value combinations, “not-p and q’’ and 
“not-p and not-q’’; and notice that the verification of these, while 
it falsifies ““p and q,” does not falsify “if p, then g.”’ So we try 
defining “if... then” as that relation between propositions p and 
q such that the resulting combination is false only when “‘p and 
not-q” is true. Thus we reach the familiar truth-functional 
definition of “if... then,’ or material implication. 

2. It is generally conceded that the truth-functional “‘if’’ is 
not by any means the “if” of ordinary discourse; well-known 
paradoxes arise if this is not conceded. It is argued in modern 
logic books, however, that the truth-functional “if” is contained 
in the ordinary “if” as a logically irreducible minimum, whatever 
else may be involved in the ordinary “if.” This is true, but we 
ought to be able to state what more it is that is involved in the 
ordinary “‘if.”” We shall proceed to this later. Here we may note 
that the (comparatively rare) use of the truth-functional “if” 
in ordinary discourse may give a clue to the missing factor. ‘Take 
for instance, “If he’s a logician, then I’m a Chinaman” as an 


emphatic way of stating, according to strict truth-table rules, that 
he is no logician. Suppose, however, that I had said instead, 
“If he were a logician, I should be a Chinaman,” or “If he had 
been a logician, | should have been a Chinaman.” This begins 
to look decidedly queer; in shifting from a truth-functional to a 
non-truth-functional use of “if”? I seem to have imported a host 


of strange implications, suggesting to my listeners that the 
causal chains which led to his omission of the study of logic and 
to my acquiring British rather than Chinese nationality are 
interlinked. And of course they might be. The point is that what 
the truth-functional conditional leaves out and what the ordinary 
“if”? puts in, some kind of linkage or connection, turns out to be 
remarkably like what the thoroughly discredited intensional 
logic made no fuss about. The problem is to say something intel- 
ligible about this connection without retreating too far from the 
empiricist strongholds. 

3. If we take account of the difficulty of “connection, 
the problem of verification applies just as much to indicative as to 


” 


then 
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subjunctive and counterfactual conditionals. Counterfactual 
conditionals have been given prominence in discussion mainly, 
I suspect, because the problem of verification is, in their case, 
more obvious. It is indeed obvious that in the statement “If 
Hitler had invaded Britain in 1940 he would have won the war”’ 
what is described in both clauses is totally inaccessible to observa- 
tion, while in the statement “If he goes skating today he will fall 


” 


through the ice’? what is described is not yet precluded from 
actual observation; and even in “If he were to go skating today 
he would fall through the ice” the possibility of the facts in 
question being actually observed is still open. 

But this divergence is superficial only. For what the facts of 
his going skating and falling through the ice would verify, even 
if they were observed, could be no more than a conjunctive 
statement “‘He goes skating and falls through the ice’ (or its 
future- or past-tensed versions). And the “facts”? described in a 
pluperfect, counterfactual conditional, even if by some meta- 
physical wizardry they could be brought to life, could do no 
more. The problem of counterfactual conditionals is merely the 
problem of conditionals; it is not a special problem posed by the 
peculiar inaccessibility of the past. 

4. There is a suggestion in W. V. Quine that conditionals are 
not subject to verification in ordinary usage. For, he says, even to 
raise the question under what circumstances is a conditional 
true “‘is to depart from everyday attitudes. An affirmation of the 
form ‘if p then q’ is commonly felt less as an affirmation of a 
conditional than as a conditional affirmation of the consequent.” 
If the antecedent is false, “‘our conditional affirmation is as if it 
had never been made.””? 

But this is simply not the case. When those who believed in the 
efficacy of prayer rather than medical attention in curing the sick 
were prosecuted for «riminal negligence, the case for the prose- 
cution was that the patient would not have died if he had had 
medical attention. This was regarded as simply a question of fact 
as the lawyers say). Of course it was difficult to establish the 
truth or falsity of the prosecutor’s case, but according to “everyday 


1 Methods of Logic (New York, 1950), § 3. 
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attitudes”’ it certainly was true or false. Quine admits in the sequel, 
to be sure, that counterfactual conditionals are not, after all, 
subject to his remark. But neither are indicative conditionals. 
For it would surely be odd to exempt the prosecutor’s thesis from 
Quine’s remark but not to exempt the thesis “If the patient has 
medical attention, then he will not die.” For we certainly would 
not lose interest in this conditional once we knew that its ante- 
cedent was false. 

5. A rather tempting way of disposing of the problem of verifi- 
cation would be to show that conditional statements are not 
statements at all. Gilbert Ryle comes very near to this in his article 


9 999 


on “ ‘If ‘So, and ‘Because. Although he allows expressions 
of the form “if p, then q” to be called statements and to be true 
or false, it is clear that the function he assigns them is very dif- 
ferent from that of statements in general. For one of the important 
features of a statement, as Ryle says, is that it is capable of 
functioning as a premise or conclusion in an argument; and 
although he does not actually deny that conditional statements can 
function as premises, nevertheless he does insist that this is not 
their characteristic function: ““When I learn ‘if p, then g,’ I am 
learning that | am authorised to argue ‘p, so q’, provided that I 
get my premiss ‘p. 


’ 99 


And when I do assert “pf, so q”’ (or “‘not-g, so 
not-p”), | do not employ the hypothetical as a premise in the 
argument but as a license in accordance with which my argument 
proceeds. When, on the other hand, I do assert the hypothetical, 
I am said to “‘work empty-handed”: my assertion does not contain 
statements as Components (as is misleadingly suggested by the 


‘ 


logician’s codification “if p, then qg”’) but merely contains “‘state- 
ment-indents” which actual statements can fill in case | do any 
inferring. 

This ‘‘empty-handedness” of asserted conditionals, on Ryle’s 
account, taken with his explicit repudiation of any sort of ‘“‘rela- 


9 


tion between statements, propositions or facts’? which might be 
asserted in such conditionals, may well seem to conflict with 
“everyday attitudes.” Moreover, the tight connection between 


hypotheticals and inference, though highly illuminating in an 


® Philosophical Analysis, ed. by Max Black (Ithaca, N. Y., 1950), pp. 323-340. 
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analysis of inference, leaves one important sort of hypothetical 
completely obscure: namely, the counterfactual. In a very brief 
postscript on counterfactuals, Ryle (like Quine) exempts them 
from his foregoing analysis. Those who assert such conditionals 
do not work empty-handed, since they commit themselves to the 
falsity of protasis and apodosis (which must, therefore, being 
false, be statements and not statement-indents); but, beyond a 
hint that counterfactual conditionals are rather like “explana- 
tions,’ we are given nothing more. And here too, as in Quine’s 
case, we may well feel that the difference between subjunctive 
and indicative conditionals, or past-tensed and future-tensed ones, 
cannot be such as to necessitate entirely different modes of analy- 
sis. If relations between facts have to be allowed after all, perhaps 
this is just a pill we may have to swallow. It will turn out, | 
think, to be very well sugared. 

6. When we assert a conditional statement, we do seem to assert 
some kind of connection between one possible situation and 
another. According to extensional logic there are no connections 
between situations, other than the conjunction of the truth 
values of the propositions describing them. But we have seen 
that this kind of conjunction, though it does indeed yield the 
skeletal “if? of emphatic disjunction, does not yield the meaty 
“if? of ordinary conditional statements. Now the kind of connec- 
tion which is commonly, though not invariably, involved in such 
statements is Causal connection. When we say that if p, then q, 
we commonly imply that the situation described by “‘p” is a 
causal antecedent of the situation described by ‘‘g.” For example, 
in “If he goes skating today, he will fall through the ice,” we 
imply that his going skating, together with certain unstated but 
implicit initial conditions such as the thickness of the ice, the 
weight of the skater, the brittleness of ice, the operation of gravity, 
and so on, has as its effect a fall through the ice. 

Now causal connection itself is, on a Humean analysis, a 
conjunction of events of such a type that events of that type are, 
as a matter of fact, regularly conjoined. To say that A caused B 
is to say (ignoring familiar qualifications) that B followed A and 
that as a matter of fact events like A are always followed by events 


like B. To say that A causes B (in the timeless present) is to con- 
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fine oneself to asserting the general statement; to assert a particular 
causal statement in hypothetical form is, then, to apply the general 
statement to an instance the actual existence of which is not 
asserted. The (causal) connection between skating on thin ice and 
falling through it is the same, whether or not any instance of 
either actually occurs or is asserted to occur and in whatever 
time relation the instances are considered with respect to the 
time of utterance of the statement. ‘These time relations may 
or may not be such that instances can be produced on demand. 
In the case of pluperfect conditionals they are not. But this is 
merely of grammatical interest. 

The kind of general statement which lies behind statements of 
causal connection, whether categorical or hypothetical, is not the 
only kind which may be involved in the analysis of conditionals. 
Any kind of generalization whatever can yield conditionals in 
the same way. For example, the statement “If there were ten 
people in this room, we should be short of chairs” depends 
(mainly) on a principle of arithmetic; while “If this were a fish, 
it would have gills’? depends on a noncausal generalization. 

The analysis of conditionals in terms of generalizations is, 
of course, independent of the analysis of general statements 
themselves. Conformably to the principles of extensional logic, 
all such statements except the laws of logic and mathematics may 
be taken extensionally, that is, interpreted as the strict contra- 
dictories of the complementary particular propositions as in the 
Square of Opposition. 

This approach to the problem of conditionals is attractive, 
particularly as it removes the peculiar stigma from counter- 
factual conditionals. According to it we are to regard a conditional 
statement as asserting of a situation characterized in a certain 
way, whether actual or not, that some general statement applies 
to it such that it is characterized in another way. 

An indicative conditional statement may be compared with a 
predictive or retrodictive statement, such as “‘He will have a 
rough crossing’ or “He (must have) had a rough crossing.” 
The difference is that the conditional statement points to its 
sustaining generalization as the major premise on which such a 
prediction (or retrodiction) must have relied, while drawing 
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attention to the fact that the minor premise, on its part, is not 


asserted. “If he sails tomorrow, he will have a rough crossing” 
(or “If he sailed last Wednesday, then he had a rough crossing’’) 
points (a) to the connection between sailing in conditions which 
may be expected tomorrow (or which prevailed last Wednesday) 
and being storm-tossed and (b) to the fact that his sailing tomorrow 
(or last Wednesday) is not asserted—or denied either. A sub- 
junctive conditional differs from an indicative conditional in that 
the minor premise is not only not asserted but is denied either 
outright (as in pluperfect conditionals—“If he had sailed last 
Wednesday, he would have had a rough crossing’’) or by sug- 
gestion (as in present subjunctives—‘‘If he sailed tomorrow, he 
would have a rough crossing’’). 

7. Attractive as this approach may seem,’ there is a fatal flaw. 
The flaw is concealed so long as we confine ourselves to common- 
place examples of conditional statements acceptable to the reader 
as Clearly true (or clearly false) in straightforward contexts of 
discourse, as ours have been. Even if the truth of such statements 
is challenged, as it might be for the sake of argument, the requisite 
general statement on which, according to the analysis, the con- 
ditional depends is not far to seek. There is a connection between 
skating on thin ice and falling through, between sailing in certain 
weathers and being storm-tossed; and even in more dubious cases, 
like “If Hitler had invaded Britain in 1940, he would have won 


’ 


the war,”’ we can, without too much special pleading, make out a 
case for shadowy background generalizations about the strength 
of forces needed to repel invasions of a certain sort, the dependence 
of British morale on the success of those forces, and so on. Such 
dependences would be highly specific, but they easily could be 
shown to be logically general and to be applicable to any situation 
whatever with a ceteris paribus clause. 

Difficulty arises, however, when we consider conditional state- 
ments which we are prepared to accept as significant, yet for 
which no acceptable generalization can be produced, Or, rather, 
since this might mean merely that we reject the conditional as 


3 As to myself formerly: ‘The Logical Status of Supposition,” Proc. Aristo- 
telian Society (Suppl., 1951), p. 111. It is most fully argued in Nelson Goodman’s 
Fact, Fiction, and Forecast (Cambridge, Mass., 1955), ch. i. 
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false—which it could not be if it were meaningless—let us say, 
no generalization is accepted as relevant. Let us approach the 
crucial case via the skating example. Normally someone who 
asserted “If he goes skating today, he will fall through the ice” 
would withdraw his statement if it were pointed out to him that 
the ice is nine inches thick today. So far this seems to support 
the analysis. But suppose he refuses to withdraw his statement; 
suppose he says, ““Yes, yes, | know all about the ice being nine 
inches thick and I don’t dispute the general statement that ice 
nine inches thick supports the weight of a normal skater. But I 
still say that if he goes skating tomorrow, he will fall through.” 
We should be rather puzzled about this and should probably ask 
him why he says what he does, Does he have clandestine knowl- 
edge of someone sawing the ice, or putting salt on it? If he 
admitted that, we should secure our generalization after all: 
something like “‘Ice which is thick enough to support a normal 
body gives way when weakened by sawing.” But suppose he denies 
such clandestine knowledge, indeed rejects all suggested general- 
izations as irrelevant. Are we to say that his statement is meaning- 
less ? 

Obviously not. It should be clear from the example that what 
we have been trying to elicit from the speaker is not the meaning 
of what he says but his evidence for saying it. And _ this 
suggests that the mistake in our analysis of conditionals is 
the mistake of confusing meaning with evidence. Certainly in all 
ordinary cases a conditional statement depends on a generaliza- 
tion of some sort, usually a causal one, for its evidence; but its 
meaning is certainly not given by what it depends on for evidence. 
For the question of what someone means by a certain statement 
is entirely different from the question of what evidence he has 
for asserting it. Our speaker, in the example, had no evidence 
at all for his statement; but this did not make that statement 
devoid of meaning. 

An attempt might be made to save the analysis in the following 
way. It might be argued that the unbacked conditional in our 
example is a sort of parasite: it gets what meaning it has from its 
verbal similarity with genuine conditionals which do have a 
sustaining generalization, Nothing .prevents a man, indeed, 
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from saying, as he takes a coin out of his pocket, “If you were to 
toss this coin, it would turn up heads... . No, no, it isn’t a loaded 
penny 

saying what would happen. Try it and see.” (We try it and get 
heads.) Or he might claim to have an intense conviction about 
what would happen if. . . , just as some people claim to have an 
intense conviction about what is going to happen—neither of the 
convictions having anything to do with the speaker’s knowledge 
of general statements. Now in such cases, so it might be argued, 
the meaning of the conditional is as if there were a sustaining 
generalization of the usual kind. The man who talks about the 
coin speaks as tf he were licensed by some generalization of a 
queer sort, such as “Whenever anyone tosses a penny in my 
presence, it always comes up heads.”’ Such a generalization is no 
doubt false, but it is not meaningless; and since it is always 
logically possible to supply an appropriate generalization for any 
conditional statement, such a statement can always have a meaning 
even though the speaker explicitly repudiates the generalization. 
This attempted escape might well be reinforced by an analogy 
with the theory of causal statements: a person who rejects a 
Humean analysis of causation might assert that A caused B, 
while refusing to commit himself to saying that any event like A 
would be followed by an event like B. And a Humean theorist 
might then claim that the speaker’s use of the word “‘cause”’ is 
meaningful in the same parasitic way: it means something here 


because a similar expression elsewhere, or on the lips of other 


speakers, or on those of right-minded logicians, would involve a 
generalization about AB sequences. 

Whether we must indeed agree that the plain man is as mis- 
taken in his ideas about what conditionals mean as he is mistaken 
(according to Humeans) in his ideas about what causal statements 
mean is a question that must be left until we have explored yet 
another approach to the problem of the meaning of conditionals. 

8. A useful device for suggesting the right analysis of a state- 
ment is to consider not what the statement asserts but what it 
denies; for if a statement g, the analysis of which is not disputed, 
can be shown to be the contradictory of p, the statement in 
question, then clearly the analysis of g will yield the analysis of p. 
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We have to ask, then, what sort of statement counts as contradict- 
ing a conditional and how such a statement should be analyzed. 

We may remind ourselves, for a start, of the truth-functional 
“if.” A conditional proposition of this sort has a straightforward 
contradictory. Since “if p, then gq” is true in all cases except 
when p is true and q is false, its contradictory is “pf and not gq.” 
But this is quite inadequate for the “if” of ordinary conditionals. 
When I say that if he goes skating today he will fall through the 
ice, | am not contradicted by someone who says that he will go 
skating and not fall through the ice. For this statement will neces- 
sarily be false if he does not go skating, while my statement will 
not necessarily be true; nothing follows about the truth of an 
ordinary conditional from the mere falsity of the protasis. Never- 
theless, the contradictory of a truth-functional conditional is 
closely related to the contradictory of an ordinary conditional, 
as we shall see. 

How should we normally set about contradicting somebody 
who said, “If he goes skating today, he will fall through the ice” 
or “If Hitler had invaded Britain in 1940 he would have won 
the war’? It will not do to negate the apodosis (“If Hitler had 
invaded, he would not have won the war’’), because this merely 
yields another conditional, related to the original one as its 
contrary and not as its contradictory. For both may be false. 
Consider two people with contrary superstitions about walking 
under ladders. One says, “If 1 had not walked under that ladder, 
I should not have lost my wallet.” The other says, “If you had not 
walked under that ladder, you would have lost your wallet.” 
‘The unsuperstitious man wants to contradict them both. “There 


is no connection between walking under ladders and subsequent 
misfortunes. Nor between omitting to walk under ladders and 
subsequent misfortunes.” Here we seem to be back at the gener- 


alization-dependence theory. For one man seems to be contra- 
dicted by saying, “Some people who don’t walk under ladders 
do come to grief’ and the other by saying “Some people who 
don’t walk under ladders don’t come to grief,” which are the 
true contradictories of the generalizations embodied in the con- 
trary superstitions. 

But let us look at another set of colloquial formulas for contra- 
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dicting conditionals.4 We might say, “He can go skating today 
and not fall through the ice,” or “Hitler could have invaded in 
1940 without winning the war,” or “You could have avoided 
walking under that ladder and still lost your wallet.”’ We seem 
to be contradicting a conditional by asserting the possibility of a 
conjunction, In other words, we contradict a conditional not by 
another hypothetical statement, nor yet by a categorical state- 
ment, but by a modal statement. This suggests that a conditional 
can be analyzed as the contradictory of a modal statement. This 
also is supported by a colloquial equivalence. In ordinary lan- 
guage, “He can’t go skating today without falling through the 
ice”’ has the same force as the ordinary conditional, the only 
difference being one of emphasis and the suggestion of opposition. 
And so with “He couldn’t have sailed last Wednesday and not 
had a rough crossing.” 

Admittedly the translation from “if p, then q”’ to “‘p not possible 
without qg”’ is not always colloquially permissible. Thus we should 
hardly say instead of “If Hitler had invaded, he would have 
won,” “Hitler couldn’t have invaded without winning.” But 
this is merely because this formulation would misleadingly 
suggest, by the juxtaposition of “Hitler” and “‘couldn’t,” some 
sort of incapacity on Hitler’s part, when the incapacity in question 
seems to be attributable rather to his opponents. Consider also 
the interesting variant (a) ““The dog couldn’t have been awake, 
or he would have raised the alarm.” The plain original is, of 


course (b) “If the dog had been awake, he would have raised the 


alarm.’ The modal equivalent of (b) is (c) “The dog couldn't 
have been awake and not raised the alarm.” The more common 
variant (a) is an interesting hybrid between this modal equivalent 
c) and a disjunctive equivalent of a truth-functional “if”: 
(d) “Either the dog was not awake or he raised the alarm.” But 


“e 


no sense can be made of an “or” which links a modal statement 
with half a conditional one, as in (a), except by dismissing it as a 
logically debased idiom, the force of which is given either by a 
thoroughbred conditional (b) or by a thoroughbred modal 
statement (c). 


4 Noted by Ryle, op. cil., Pp. 335- 
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The relation between the contradictory of a truth-functional 
conditional and the contradictory of an ordinary conditional is 
that, while both involve a common element “‘f and not q,” the 
former asserts that this is the case, while the latter asserts that 
this is possibly the case. Cansequently, while the truth-functional 
conditional itself asserts that p and not q is not the case, the ordi- 
nary conditional itself asserts that p and not q is not possible. A 
truth-functional conditional is resolvable into a categorical state- 
ment, an ordinary conditional into a modal one. 

The problem of the verification of conditionals can now be 
seen as the problem of the verification of impossibility statements. 
It is a logical commonplace that, while actuality entails possibility, 
nonactuality does not entail impossibility. From the nonrealiza- 
tion of a state of affairs we cannot conclude that that state of 
affairs is impossible; no straightforward observational test is 
admissible for such a statement. This explains why the most 
favorable Opportunity for testing a (noncounterfactual) condi- 
tional—the observation of what is described in its protasis and 
apodosis—nevertheless fails to verify it. It verifies that the con- 
junction of p and not-q is not the case; it does not verify that the 
conjunction of p and not-q is impossible. 


No doubt a great deal remains to be said about the proper 


analysis of modal statements. Here I shall give a bare outline. 
I shall suggest that “‘p is impossible”’ means “‘p is inconsistent with 
certain other propositions, g, 7... which are true.’ We say that p 
is false, as a rule, when we have more or less direct evidence for 
its falsity, such as observation, We say that p is impossible when, 
although we have no direct evidence of its falsity, there are other 
propositions we accept as true and which entail the falsity of p. 
When we say that it is impossible to fly to the moon, we mean, 
in effect, that the proposition ‘*X flies to the moon” is inconsistent 
with certain other propositions, such as those about the flight of 
projectiles and the properties of mechanical devices available at 
present. When we say that it is only practically, and not theoreti- 
cally, impossible, we mean that it is inconsistent with propositions 
of the latter sort (about actual devices) but not with propositions 
of the former sort (the laws of motion). And when we say that 


something is both practically and theoretically impossible but not 
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logically impossible, we mean that it is inconsistent with both 
sorts of propositions but not with itself. 


Whether a state of affairs which is alleged to be impossible be 


located‘in past, present, or future time is quite irrelevant to this 
analysis; a fact which agrees with my point that there ought to be 


ee 


no special problem about “counterfactual” conditionals as such. 
The skater’s skating and not falling through the ice, considered 
as occurring later today, is alleged to be impossible, meaning that 
its occurrence is inconsistent with certain propositions about the 
the skater’s weight and the thickness of today’s ice, and so on, 
Hitler’s invading Britain seventeen years ago and not winning the 
war a little later is likewise alleged to be impossible, meaning 
that its occurrence is inconsistent with propositions about relative 
strengths of armed forces at that time, and so on, which a reason- 
able and well-informed person now accepts as true. 

Inevitably the question arises: Is this analysis in terms of im- 
possibility open to the same objection as the analysis in terms of 
general statements, namely, that it confuses meaning with evi- 
dence? We are pressed to accept the answer ‘No, it does not. To 
say that p and not-g is impossible is not to give one’s grounds for 
saying that if p, then q; it is to say the very same thing. And the 
evidence for saying that if p, then q is the very same as the evidence 
for saying that p and not-q is impossible, and is, of course, distinct 
from both.’ Now this analysis could be challenged only by some- 
one who claimed the legitimacy of asserting that if p, then g, while 
refusing to commit himself to the assertion that p and not q is 
impossible. ‘This would obviously be all right if he were using 
“if? in the truth-functional way, as in “If he’s a logician, then 
I’m a Chinaman”’; for in this case he need not commit himself 
to the assertion that p and not g is impossible, only that it is not 
the case. (His being a logician and | not a Chinaman is not the 
case, but it is not impossible.) But if he claims to be using “if”’ in 
its strong or ordinary sense, can we not say that he is making a 
logical mistake ? 

BERNARD Mayo 
University of Birmingham 





MORAL WORTH AND MORAL CREDIT! 


UDGMENTS of moral praise and blame have always occupied 

a central place in the study of ethics. In these metaethical 

times interest centers in analyses of the meaning of such key 
terms as “‘praiseworthy” and “blameworthy.’* Although the 
present paper will not contribute directly to the formulation of 
such an analysis, | hope that its results may be of service indirectly 
to this undertaking and can perhaps be assimilated in a variety 
of different analyses. My concern here is not with any phenom- 
enal constituents that judgments of moral praise and blame 
may have but rather with the standards which govern moral 


appraisals of this kind. I shall maintain that the terms “‘praise- 


worthy” and “blameworthy” are in ordinary usage applied to 
agents for two significantly different kinds of reason.* I shall also 
try to show that these two kinds of reasons point to the operation 
of two different standards for moral praise and blame. The 
alternative view, that only one standard governs our judgments 
of moral praise and blame, has some plausibility and apparently 
has been widely held; but it has not been very rigorously 
examined, I shall claim that the two-standard interpretation is 
more successful in accounting for certain key features of our 
moral appraisals as they now stand, And I shall argue also that 
our moral appraisals will gain in clarity, flexibility, and above 
all in simple justice, if the distinction between the two standards 
involved is drawn more sharply than is sometimes the case at 
present, 


' This is a shortened and slightly altered version of a paper read before the 
Fullerton Club on Nov. 10, 1956. 

2 For such an analysis, see Richard B. Brandt, ‘“‘Blameworthiness and 
Obligation,”’ to be published in A. I. Melden, ed., Essays in Moral Philosophy 
(University of Washington Press, 1957). [ am indebted to this paper for help in 
clarifying certain of my own ideas; and I am also indebted to Mr. Brandt for 
his critical comments on the present paper. 

8 ‘These terms are used here and throughout this paper in the sense of 
‘‘morally praiseworthy” and “‘morally blameworthy.”’ 
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I shall not deal here with the question whether there is an 
ambiguity in the actual meaning of the terms “‘praiseworthy”’ and 
“blameworthy” or whether we should say rather that the terms 
have the same meaning in all contexts but are applied in accord- 
ance with two different standards. In order to avoid intolerably 
complicated locutions, I shall sometimes speak of two different 


’° 


“attributes” of blameworthiness and of two different “attributes” 
of praiseworthiness, as well as of two different “kinds” of judg- 
ments of moral praise and blame. But it should be understood 
that my basic intention is to leave open fundamental questions 
of analysis of meaning. 

In what follows I shall first describe one standard for applying 


’ 


the terms “‘praiseworthy” and “‘blameworthy,” a standard which 
is in essentials familiar, having been described in recent ethical 
literature. Necessary and sufficient conditions for the presence of 
blameworthiness and praiseworthiness judged by this standard 
will be given. I shall then try to show that the terms ‘“‘praise- 
worthy” and “blameworthy” are also very commonly applied in a 
second way, a way which involves the use of a different standard 
of appraisal; again, necessary and sufficient conditions for the 
presence of blameworthiness and praiseworthiness judged by the 
second standard will be given. I shall maintain that to distinguish 
carefully between the two standards will enable us to avoid ethical 
confusions of some seriousness and to explore certain features of 
our moral appraisals in a fruitful way. 

One further preliminary remark should be made. It may be 
that a careful examination of expressions using the term “praise” 
and expressions using the term “‘blame” would reveal that ihese 
terms are not always exact antonyms.‘ In this paper, however, 
they will be treated as such. At times it will not be necessary 
to make explicit parallel comments for both praiseworthiness 
and blameworthiness; at such times, for the sake of brevity, 
comments pertaining to only one of them will be made. But, 
although I may not always say that corresponding comments 
could be made about the other, this should be understood to be 
the case wherever no explicit assertion to the contrary is added. 


4 On this point, see Brandt, op. cit. 
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I 


1 shall begin by proposing a set of necessary and sufficient 
conditions for the presence of blameworthiness and a set of 
necessary and sufficient conditions for the presence of praise- 
worthiness, as judged by one familiar standard.® An agent YX is 
blameworthy to some degree for his act A if and only if: (1) act A 
is a breach of a moral rule, (2) act A was performed voluntarily, 
(3) agent X, in performing A, was not acting in ignorance of 
relevant facts, and (4) the desire felt by X which was dominant 
in causing him to commit act A was in that situation a bad 
desire.© And an agent X is praiseworthy to some degree for his 
act B if and only if: (1) act B is an exemplification of a moral 
rule or injunction, (2) act B was performed voluntarily, (3) agent 
X in performing B was not acting in ignorance of relevant facts, 
and (4) the desire felt by XY which was dominant in causing him 
to commit act B was in that situation a good desire. For conven- 
ience, I shall refer to this set of conditions for the presence of 
blameworthiness as the “‘B, set,” or “B, conditions,” and to the 
corresponding set of conditions for the presence of praiseworthiness 


“ce 


as the “P, set,” or “‘P, conditions.”” The moral attribute which 


is present in an agent under B, conditions will be called “B, 


blameworthiness”; agents who have B, blameworthiness will be 
called “*B, blameworthy”’; and judgments of blame which 
ascribe B, blameworthiness to an agent will be called “B, judg- 
ments.” A similar terminology will be used for the moral attribute 
which is present in agents under P, conditions. 

That many of the judgments of moral praise and blame made 
every day are made by the standard just described, that is, are 
B, and P, judgments, seems to me quite undeniable. We say, 
“Certainly John is to blame for that tactless remark: he knew 


®In this connection, see P. H. Nowell-Smith, Ethics (London, 1954), 
chs. xvii and xvii. Although I have departed from Nowell-Smith’s treatment 
in certain respects, my account of this first standard owes much to his book. 

® Thorough clarification of the term “bad desire” is impossible here; but 
the affinity between this condition for blameworthiness and certain features 
of W. D. Ross’s concepts of moral goodness and moral badness will be rec- 
ognized. ‘The present account is closer to that given in The Foundations of 
Ethics (Oxford, 1939) than to that in The Right and the Good (Oxford, 1930). 
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perfectly well that it would hurt Ruth’s feelings, and as a matter 


of fact he wanted to hurt her.’ Again, we say, ““George deserves 
praise for his contribution to that fund for needy students—you 
know he really doesn’t want to be thanked in public, he just wants 
to help boys who are having trouble in making ends meet.” 
Judgments of this kind are entirely familiar to everyone. 

Our P, and B, sets of conditions have been introduced as 
conditions for praiseworthiness and blameworthiness in agents 
on account of acts; but they can also be regarded as constituting 
a characteristic of value attaching to acts themselves. I shall 
call this general characteristic “‘moral worth,” and shall say that 
the statement “Act A has positive moral worth to some degree” 
“is morally worthy to some degree’’) means *““The P, conditions 
for act A and its agent are satisfied.” Similarly, “Act B has 
negative moral worth to some degree” (“is morally unworthy 
to some degree’) means ““The B, conditions for act B and _ its 
agent are satisfied.” ‘These definitions establish a usage only for 
ascribing moral worth to acts. 

It is clear that we often make comparative judgments of praise 
and blame on grounds that introduce no factors other than those 
already included in the B, and P, conditions. We say, for example, 
that Anne deserves more blame for cheating in school than Sarah 
does, because Anne’s actuating desire was to make trouble for 
her teacher, whereas Sarah’s was simply to avoid trouble for 
herself. ‘hose comparative judgments of blame which are made 
on grounds that do not go beyond the factors involved in the B, 
conditions are based on considerations of three kinds. These are: 
(1) the seriousness of the breach of a common moral rule (e.g., 
grand larceny as compared with petty iarceny), (2) the stringency 
of the moral rule broken (e.g., a broken promise as compared 
with a lie), and (3) the badness of the actuating desire in its 
situation (e.g., the desire to hurt another as compared with the 
desire to avoid pain for oneself). Corresponding considerations 
govern the presence of degrees of P, praiseworthiness. All these 
factors are at the same time, of course, factors which determine 
the presence of different degrees of moral worth (positive or 
negative) in acts. It will be convenient to speak of them as 
‘“‘worth-determining factors.” 
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Let us now see how we can formulate conditions for the pres- 


ence of degrees of B, blameworthiness and P, praiseworthiness. 
It will not be necessary to work this out for both attributes. We 
can say that an agent X is more B, blameworthy for his act A 
than is agent Y for his act B if the following conditions hold: 
(1) X is B, blameworthy to some degree for act A; (2) Y is B, 
blameworthy to some degree for act B; and (3) one of the following 
is the case: either (a) A and B are equally serious breaches of their 
respective moral rules (these rules may of course coincide), and 
the rules broken are equally stringent, but A is committed from a 
desire worse in its situation than the desire from which B is 
committed; or (b) A and B are breaches of equally stringent 
moral rules and committed from desires equally bad in their 
respective situations, but A is a more serious breach of its moral 
rule than B is; or (c) A and B are equally serious breaches of their 
moral rules and committed from desires equally bad in their 
respective situations, but A breaks a more stringent moral rule 
than does B, This set of conditions will be referred to as the 
“extended B, conditions,’ and the corresponding set for degrees 
of P, praiseworthiness will be called the “extended P, conditions.” 
Judgments ascribing degrees of praiseworthiness or blame- 
worthiness on the basis of the extended P, conditions or the 
extended B, conditions will be called ““P, judgments of degree” 
and “B, judgments of degree.” The expression “Act A has a 
greater degree of positive moral worth than act B” (“is morally 
more worthy than act B’’) means ““The extended P, conditions for 
acts A and B and their agents are satisfied.” The expression ‘‘Act 
C has a greater degree of negative moral worth than act D” (“‘is 
morally more unworthy than act D’’) means ““The extended B, 
conditions for acts C and D and their agents are satisfied.” 

It will have been noted that the extended B, conditions are 
only sufficient conditions for the presence of a higher degree of 
B, blameworthiness in one agent for his act than in another agent 
for his act. They are not necessary conditions. They do not cover 
cases in which one act, A, is morally more unworthy than another, 
B, with respect to one of the worth-determining factors, say the 
stringency of the rule broken, while B is more unworthy than A 
with respect to a different worth-determining factor, say the 
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badness of the actuating desire. Although the badness of the 
actuating desire carries more weight than the other worth- 


determining factors, it does not seem possible to lay down a 


general rule by which we decide comparative degrees of B, 
blameworthiness for agents in cases in which the various worth- 
determining factors for their acts point in different directions. 
Nevertheless, I should maintain that decisions are usually reached 
in actual instances of such cases and that these decisions command 
a high degree of general acceptance. If this is true, there is no 
reason to regard the various worth-determining factors as incom- 
mensurable in principle. 


II 


We have seen that many judgments of moral praise and blame 
are P, and B, judgments or P, and B, judgments of degree, that 
is, judgments made with reference to the standard of appraisal 
involved in the P, and B, sets of conditions, either in their original 
or in their extended form. I shall now try to show that many 
judgments of moral praise and blame are not P, or B, judgments 
at all but are judgments ascribing praiseworthiness or blame- 
worthiness to agents on other grounds. I shall maintain also that 
there are reasons why these other grounds should not be regarded 
as combining with our P, or B, conditions to constitute a single 
more complex standard of appraisal. The facts that will be cited 
here are among the most commonplace in our moral experience; 
but they are facts which have seldom received serious considera- 
tion or detailed treatment in moral theory. 

Our extended B, conditions are sufficient conditions for the 
presence of a greater degree of blameworthiness in one agent for 
his act than in another agent for his act. We saw that they do not 
as they stand cover all kinds of cases; but it was maintained that 
in cases of acts for which the worth-determining factors point in 
different directions, comparative judgments of B, blameworthiness 
can nevertheless be made, without bringing in any additional 
factors. But there is another group of cases which do not fit into 
the picture thus far outlined at all. These are cases in which two 
agents have committed acts that are equally serious breaches of 
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the same moral rule (or of equally stringent rules) because of 
equally bad desires. We frequently make comparative judgments 
of blame in just such cases. We say, for example, that John is 
more to blame for his vindictive, sarcastic remark than Peter for 
his equally vindictive and equally sarcastic remark, on the ground 
that Peter has been unwell and under an emotional strain for 
some time recently. These special factors in Peter’s case are 
examples of the so-called “mitigating circumstances” that 
theoretical discussions of these matters so often mention and so 
seldom dwell on. The true significance of “mitigating circum- 
stances,’ I think, is nearly always missed. 

Insofar as ethical theorists give any real thought to these 
mitigating circumstances at all, the assumption made seems to be 
this. Mitigating circumstances are factors which may aflect the 
degree of blameworthiness but not its presence or absence. Whether 
an agent is blameworthy at all is governed by conditions such as 
our original B, conditions, or some variants of these. After it has 


been determined that an agent is blameworthy to some degree, 


mitigating circumstances are (in some cases) among the factors 
taken into account in judging just what the degree of blame- 
worthiness is. The degree of blameworthiness in such cases is 
determined partly by such things as the worth-determining 
factors described earlier but partly also by the presence in the 
agent’s situation of additional special circumstances that made 
it unusually difficult for him to refrain from committing his act. 
Certainly the exact role of the mitigating circumstances, in this 
view, is anything but clear. Those who appear to adopt this 
position do not tell us just how mitigating circumstances are 
related to the other factors that are held to determine degrees of 
blameworthiness, or why these mitigating circumstances are 
sometimes brought into the picture and sometimes not, or whether 
analogous special circumstances are also taken into account in 
judging praiseworthiness. Nevertheless, it is evident that mitigat- 
ing circumstances are regarded, in this view, as somehow 
pertaining to the same standard of appraisal as our extended B, 
set of conditions for degrees of blameworthiness already set forth. 
Accordingly, the account in question may conveniently be called 
the “‘single-standard” account of blameworthiness. It is by no 
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means without plausibility; but there are some features of moral 
appraisals which indicate that this account is decidedly mis- 
leading. Let us see what these features are. 

In the first place, as we have already seen, judgments are very 
often made which assign, not just “some” degree of blame- 
worthiness to an agent for his act but a high degree or a low 
degree of blameworthiness to him, on the grounds of only the 
worth-determining factors for that act, without any consideration 
of the presence or absence of mitigating circumstances, And 
judgments of this sort, B, judgments of degree, stand on their 
own feet. As we shall see in a moment, observers sometimes feel 
that judgments of this kind do not tell the whole moral story about 
agents and their acts; but this is not to say that the judgments 
themselves are all as a group incompletely justified. We do not 
say that no decision concerning the degree of blameworthiness 
of an agent should ever be reached until the special circumstances 
of his individual case have been investigated. We do not condemn 
the entire class of B, judgments of degree as having been made 
on incomplete evidence. Many of our B, judgments of degree 
are made about agents whose special circumstances could be 
ascertained but have not been ascertained. And many of them are 
made about agents living in the past concerning whom this 
knowledge will never be available to anyone. In neither case do 
we feel obliged to throw such judgments out of court en masse as 
resting on insuflicient grounds. On the contrary, the worth- 
determining factors are treated as constituting a unitary and 


coherent standard, one that can operate independently of any 


consideration of mitigating circumstances. B, judgments of degree 
are self-contained and can be well-grounded. 

On the single-standard view, all this is very puzzling. If miti- 
gating circumstances sometimes determine the degree of blame- 
worthiness and if they belong to the same standard of appraisal 
as the worth-determining factors, how is it that the latter so often 
seem to operate without the former? If we ever take mitigating 
circumstances into account in assigning degrees of blame- 
worthiness, should we not always at least ask whether such 
circumstances are present? The fact that we do not always ask 
this and (much more) the fact that we do not believe that we 
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always need to ask this are not easy for the single-standard view 
to assimilate and account for. 

The single-standard account of blameworthiness, then, finds a 
difficulty in our failure to appeal with any consistency to mitigat- 
ing circumstances in judging degrees of blameworthiness. This 
difficulty is increased when we reflect that mitigating circum- 
stances are, after all, only one subclass of a larger class. This 
larger class comprises all those special circumstances in the 
situations of individual agents which either promote or hamper 
the performance of their acts. Just as there are mitigating circum- 
stances which reduce blameworthiness somehow, are there not 
other special circumstances which increcse it? And are there not 
some special circumstances which reduce praiseworthiness, while 
others increase it? Moral judgments are sometimes made which 
ascribe degrees of blameworthiness and praiseworthiness on just 
these grounds. But if these factors belong to the same standard 
of appraisal as the worth-determining factors, why do we not 
believe that these considerations should always be brought to bear 
on all judgments of moral praise and blame? Why do we so 
often leave them out entirely, even where we have or could get 
the requisite information concerning the individual agent? 

These questions are much easier to deal with if we regard all 
these special circumstances in the situations of individual agents 
as determining degrees of blameworthiness and praiseworthiness 


judged by a different standard of appraisal. The single-standard 


view faces a dilemma. Either it must maintain that there is some- 
thing unaccountably missing from the evidence for those judg- 
ments of praise and blame that are simply B, and. P, judgments of 
degree, so that this large and important class of moral judgments 
are all incompletely justified, or it must somehow formulate a 
standard of appraisal which will show exactly when special 
circumstances are to be taken into account and when they are 
not. Neither of these alternatives is really acceptable. But if the 
special circumstances bear on the determination of degrees of 
blameworthiness and praiseworthiness judged by a different 
standard, the difficulties we have just been examining largely 
disappear. We may still think that people are often rather quixotic 
in their moral appraisals, and we may wonder why those moral 
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appraisals which are not B, or P, judgments of degree but which 
take into account special circumstances in individual cases are not 
made more frequently, more carefully, and above all more 
systematically than is the case. But this is a different matter. 

The single-standard account of blameworthiness and_praise- 
worthiness finds its chief strength in a certain kind of experience 
which is admittedly familiar. This is the experience of feeling 
dissatisfied with a B, or P, judgment of degree and of wishing to 
substitute for it a judgment of praise or blame which takes the 
special circumstances in the agent’s situation into account. Those 
who have this experience often feel that what they want to do 
is to “‘correct”’ the original P, or B, judgment of degree, and this 
lends plausibility to the single-standard account. But let us 
examine a case of this kind a little more closely. 


P, and B, judgments of degree often seem appropriate to those 
who observe an agent and his act from a certain psychic distance, 
while they fail to satisfy either the agent himself or those who 
know him more intimately. As agents, we are often convinced 


that acts eliciting a considerable amount of praise from outsiders 
were somehow for us unusually ‘‘easy,”” and in these cases we do 
not seem to ourselves to deserve high praise. Correspondingly 
(and doubtless far more often) we are convinced as agents that 
certain acts eliciting considerable blame from outsiders were for 
us such that acts alternative to them would have been somehow 
unusually “difficult,” and here we feel that we do not deserve 
much blame. Furthermore, as any parent knows with a special 
poignancy, those who know an agent particularly well are often 
similarly dissatisfied with judgments of degrees of praise and 
blame made by outsiders. ‘Thus Charles, a child who is gifted 
academically but not musically, has, from a conscientious desire 
to do assigned work well, prepared a laborious book report. This 
is a morally worthy act, certainly, and one which acquaintances 
praise highly; but Charles’s parents praise him with more fervor 
for having worked, from the same kind of desire, on his piano 
exercise. “The act of working in the two cases has the same degree 
of positive moral worth, and outsiders judge Charles to be equally 
praiseworthy for both. 


The parents would say, if asked about this, that Charles is 
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more praiseworthy for having worked conscientiously along lines 


that he finds uncongenial to his aptitudes than for having worked 


just as conscientiously along lines that he does find congenial. 
Charles’s parents here may very well feel that they are “‘correct- 
ing’ the judgment of praise made by outsiders. On reflection, 
however, they would have to concede that the original P, judg- 
ment of degree made by the outsiders on the basis of the worth- 
determining factors alone was perfectly true and that it conveyed 
significant moral information about Charles and his two jobs 
of work. And they could then admit that what they want to do is 
more accurately understood as supplementing the P, judgment of 
degree by a second judgment of praise based on other factors 
rather than as correcting the P, judgment by substituting the 
second judgment for it. 

Similar comments may be made concerning the alleged 
“correction” of judgments of B, blameworthiness in the light of 
mitigating circumstances, What is it, then, that mitigating cir- 
cumstances mitigate? They do not reduce the degree of B, 
blameworthiness already ascribed to an agent; they reduce the 
degree of blameworthiness ascribable to him by a different 
standard. ‘The situation here is not analogous to giving a student 
a low grade for his essay, and then proceeding to raise that grade 
somewhat. It is comparable, rather, to giving the student one 
grade for his essay as judged for its clarity of organization and 
another grade for the essay as judged for its spelling and syntax. 
Two different appraisals, and two different standards, are in- 
volved. 

Those who find it difficult to relinquish the single-standard 
account of these matters should consider a further point. This 
is the question whether the special circumstances in the situations 
of individual agents can legitimately be regarded as commen- 
surable with the worth-determining factors. If two acts committed 
by two agents are equal in negative moral worth and the situation 
of one agent includes more mitigating circumstances than the 
situation of the other, there may seem to be little objection to 
saying that the former is less ‘“‘blameworthy” than the latter. 
But how shall we make comparisons for cases in which the worth- 
determining factors point in one direction and the special circum- 
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stances in another? Mary has told a malicious lie, Jane has told 
a careless lie; there are several strongly mitigating circumstances 
in Mary’s case and scarcely any in Jane’s. Which agent is the 


more “blameworthy”’? It seems to me that the only satisfactory 


answer here is that Mary is more blameworthy by one kind of 
standard (her act is morally more unworthy) but that Jane is 
more blameworthy by a different standard, in terms of a set of 
conditions that we have not yet articulated. Even though we may 
have to decide to punish one agent here more severely than the 
other, for various complicated practical reasons, this does not 
indicate that the moral values or disvalues of their acts are 
commensurable. Nor does the fact that legal penalties are some- 
times reduced because of mitigating circumstances necessarily 
support the commensurability of worth-determining factors with 
our “special circumstances,” for punishments depend on many 
considerations, and most of these are tied to questions of utility.’ 
A claim that the severity of legal penalties can be regarded as a 
reliable index of appraisals of the moral blameworthiness of the 
penalized agents would be a difficult one to defend; but to 
explore this complex matter adequately is not possible here. 
We saw earlier that, although it may not always be easy to 
arbitrate among the various worth-determining factors themselves 
when they point in different directions, these factors can still 
be regarded as fundamentally commensurable. I do not believe 
that such a conclusion can be defended where the relation between 
the worth-determining factors on one side and the special cir- 
cumstances on the other is concerned. 

I have tried to show that there are reasons for maintaining that 
two different standards for determining praiseworthiness and 
blameworthiness govern our common moral appraisals, On this 
assumption we may now proceed to set up conditions for the 
presence of praiseworthiness and blameworthiness as judged by 
the second standard. Before we can do this, however, we must be 
a little more precise in characterizing acts as “unusually easy” or 
“unusually difficult.” What is intended by these rather casual 
phrases is a reference, not to subjective feelings of “effort,” but 


7 On this point, see Nowell-Smith, op. cit., p. 299. 
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rather to circumstances which are favorable or unfavorable to a 
certain event, here of course the performance of a certain: act. 
It will be assumed that the concept of a “favorable” or “‘unfavor- 
able” circumstance does not require rigorous analysis in order to 
be sufficiently clear for our present purposes. What is meant is 
roughly what is meant in such statements as these: “Getting one’s 
feet wet is a favorable circumstance for catching cold” and 
“Having grown up in a politically liberal household is an unfavor- 
able circumstance for voting conservatively.” To say that C is a 
favorable circumstance for an event F is to say that, other things 
being equal, / is more likely to occur in the presence of C than in 
its absence. If F is more likely to occur in the absence of C than 
in its presence, C is then of course an unfavorable circumstance 
for event /. It is not possible for & to occur in the presence of a 
majority of unfavorable circumstances; but it is clearly possible 
for £ to occur even though a majority of the known circumstances 
are reasonably judged to be unfavorable. 

Let us now set up conditions for the presence of praiseworthiness 
and blameworthiness judged in relation to special circumstances 
in the individual agent’s case: these attributes will be referred 


to as ““P, praiseworthiness” and “B, blameworthiness.”’ I propose 


to say, to begin with, that an agent has B, blameworthiness 
(is B, blameworthy) to some degree for an act only if that 
act has negative moral worth to some degree. The conditions 
which are both necessary and sufficient for the presence 
of some degree of B, blameworthiness are necessary but not 
sufficient for the presence of some degree of B, blameworthiness. 
That is to say, agents have the characteristic of B, blameworth- 
iness for the same kinds of acts for which they have B, blame- 
worthiness: acts which are breaches of moral rules, voluntary, 
not done in ignorance of relevant facts, and performed because 
of desires which in their situations are bad. But when we have 
established that an act belongs to this class, we do not yet know 
whether its agent has B, blameworthiness. An agent X is B, 
blameworthy to some degree for his act A if and only if the 
following conditions hold: (1) act A has negative moral worth to 
some degree and (2) X’s situation at the time of performing A 
included among the known circumstances a preponderance of 
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circumstances (other than the amount of “effort”? put forth 
by X) which are reasonably judged to be unfavorable to the 
performance of A, It is thus possible for X to have some degree 
of B, blameworthiness for A but no B, blameworthiness for A, 
and it is also possible for X to have a low degree of blame- 
worthiness for A on one ground and a high degree of blame- 
worthiness for A on the other. 

A few clarifications are now in order. The reference to ‘X's 
situation at the time of performing A” should not be interpreted 
as excluding past events or states of affairs, even quite distant 
ones; these may be part of an agent’s “situation” in the broad 
sense here intended. The somewhat awkward expression ‘‘a pre- 
ponderance of circumstances” is used because the situations of 
most agents will naturally include among the known circum- 
stances not only circumstances reasonably judged to be. unfavor- 
able to the performance of their acts, but also other circumstances 
reasonably judged to be favorable to their acts, and still others 
reasonably judged to be neutral in that connection. What we do 
here is essentially this: we consider an agent as a member of all 
the classes of which we know him to be a member and then 
attempt to judge whether, on balance, we can reasonably say 
that people of his sort are more likely not to commit his act than 
to commit it. If we can say this, then the second condition set 
forth above has been met. It is important, however, to understand 
that the agent’s circumstances are considered collectively and 
not distributively. This means that if we know, for example, that 
only about 25 per cent of those belonging to the class of C’s 
commit acts like act A but that 75 per cent of those belonging to 
the class of CD’s do so and that our agent is a CD, we cannot 
artificially select his being a C and count this as an unfavorable 
circumstance in judging our preponderance. If being a D is a 
circumstance in itself neutral to the performance of A and rele- 
vant only through having counteracted the effect of being a C, 
it would have been possible to overlook D entirely in our cal- 


culations if the circumstances had been evaluated separately. 


Here our moral appraisals are tied closely to our knowledge; 
and perplexing problems of moral judgment may, indeed, arise 


in cases in which we suspect that a usually unfavorable circum- 
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stance was not in fact unfavorable for a particular agent, even 
though we do not know how to specify any factors which counter- 
acted its unfavorable effect in this instance. Suspicions of this 
kind, arising in a context of moral appraisal, may in fact be 
fruitful in leading us to track down such counteracting factors 
and in thus improving the accuracy of our causal generalizations 
regarding human acts: here ethics becomes of service to psychol- 
ogy. In cases where we feel uncertain regarding the unfavorable 
status of a certain circumstance ina particular agent’s situation, it 
is certainly legitimate to examine his behavior for signs of “effort” 
or “strain,” and even to question him regarding these matters. 
Nevertheless, it seems more satisfactory, if it is at all possible, to 
avoid formulating our B, conditions in terms of such subjective 
and elusive concepts.® 

Necessary and sufficient conditions for an agent’s having some 
degree of P, praiseworthiness are parallel to those given for B, 
blameworthiness. An agent X is P, praiseworthy to some degree 
for his act B if and only if the following conditions hold: (1) act B 
has positive moral worth to some degree, and (2) X’s situation at 
the time of performing B included a preponderance of known 
circumstances (other than the amount of “effort” put forth by XY) 
which are reasonably judged to be unfavorable to the performance 
of B. The conditions for B, blameworthiness and P, praise- 
worthiness are called the “B,” and ‘‘P, conditions’; and judg- 
ments ascribing B, blameworthiness and P, praiseworthiness are 
called “B,” and “P, judgments.” 

The B, and P, conditions cari also be regarded as constituting a 
characteristic of value attaching to acts. This general character- 
istic will be called “‘moral credit”: like moral worth, it can be 


present in either a positive or a negative form. The statement 


“Act A has positive moral credit to some degree” (“is morally 
creditable to some degree’”’) means “The P, conditions for act A 
and its agent are satisfied.’’ Correspondingly, “Act B has negative 


‘ 


moral credit to some degree” (‘is morally discreditable to some 


degree’) means ““The B, conditions for act B and its agent are 


* Some of the difficulties attaching to these concepts are brought out in 
Nowell-Smith, op. cit., pp. 285-287. 
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satisfied.” Acts having moral credit are, as we have seen, a 
subclass of acts having moral worth. This notion of moral credit, 
or at all events something like it, has been a stepchild in ethical 
theory, alluded to by many writers in various offhand ways but 
seldom seriously examined. 

We must now set up conditions for the presence of degrees of 
B, blameworthiness and P, praiseworthiness; but since it will be 
necessary to do this explicitly for only one of these attributes, let 
us confine our attention to B, blameworthiness. An agent X is 
more B, blameworthy for his act A than is agent ? for his act B 
if and only if: (1) X is B, blameworthy to some degree for A; 
(2) Y is B, blameworthy to some degree for B; and (3) the 
preponderance of known circumstances reasonably judged to be 
unfavorable to X’s performing A is greater than the preponder- 


ance of known circumstances reasonably judged to be unfavorable 


to Y’s performing B. If X is more B, blameworthy for A than 2 


for B, this will entail that each is B, blameworthy for his act to 
some degree; but the possibility is left open that XY may never- 
theless be less B, blameworthy for A than 7 for B. We shall call 
the conditions for greater degrees of B, blameworthiness and P, 


‘ 


praiseworthiness the ‘‘extended B, and P, conditions,” and 
judgments ascribing degrees of these attributes will be called 
“B, and P, judgments of degree.” The expression “Act A has a 
greater degree of positive moral credit than act B” means ‘The 
extended P, conditions for acts A and B and their agents are 
satisfied.”’ The expression “Act C has a greater degree of negative 
moral credit than act D” means “The extended B, conditions 
for acts C and D and their agents are satisfied.’ Finally, circum- 
stances favorable and unfavorable to the performance of a given 
act may be called ‘“‘credit-determining factors” (potential o1 


actual) for that act. 


Certain features of the attribute of moral credit and of the 
relation between this and the attribute of moral worth must now 
be explored in more detail. I think that we can see quite clearly 


what the basic difference is between moral worth and moral 
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credit. Moral worth is ascribed to an act regarded for the most 
part as a finished product, without reference to most of the specific 
conditions that produced it, whereas moral credit is ascribed to 
an act viewed in relation to a much wider context of causally 
relevant circumstances. It is of course important to remember 
that in ascribing moral worth to acts we do take account of 
some of the causally relevant circumstances: the voluntariness of 
the fact, the absence of factual ignorance on the part of the agent, 
the desire actuating the agent. Tremendous moral progress is 
involved in the shift to praising and blaming agents for acts 
viewed in this context from praising and blaming them for acts 
that are merely taken as right or wrong. Nevertheless, the con- 
textual factors that are taken into account in judgments of moral 
worth, however significant, are still a unified and relatively stable 
set of minimal considerations. It is often desirable to examine 
morally worthy and unworthy acts in relation to wider contexts 
of causally relevant circumstances, so that we can arrive at moral 
appraisals that are more successful (never wholly successful) in 
doing justice to the complexity of human behavior and to the 
enormous variations among individuals. ‘The situation that 
presents to one man a moral challenge provides another with a 
moral sinecure. Judgments of moral credit take this into 
account, 

Insofar as the presence of two standards of appraisal for praise 
and blame is recognized at all, it is widely assumed, more or less 
implicitly, that judgments of degree made by one standard do not 
conflict with judgments of degree made by the other. That is to 
say, it is assumed that any act which has a high degree of positive 
moral worth also possesses a high degree of positive moral credit 
and that any act that is to a high degree morally unworthy is to a 
high degree morally discreditable. Certainly a correspondence of 
this sort will often occur; but it is also possible, both logically 
and causally, for moral worth and moral credit to vary inversely. 
An act which is morally very worthy cannot of course be morally 
discreditable, as our conditions have been set up; but such an 


act can be morally creditable to only a very low degree, or even 


not at all. Unless we are alive to these possibilities, some very 


unjust moral appraisals will result. The tendency to regard moral 
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worth as implying moral credit, and great moral worth as im- 
plying great moral credit, is strong and has been accentuated 
by the fact that the language of praise and blame has been used 
to convey approval and disapproval of agents on both kinds of 
grounds. This has enabled the terms “‘praiseworthy” and ‘‘blame- 
worthy” to carry the suggestion that any agents to whom these 
terms are applied are not only B, blameworthy or P, praiseworthy 
for their acts but also B, blameworthy or P, praiseworthy. 
Doubtless the original tendency in our thinking to regard moral 
worth as implying moral credit was not created by language, 


but language has reinforced it. This consideration helps to explain 


the kind of dissatisfaction which, as we have seen, is often felt 
with B, and P, judgments of praise and blame. If Charles’s 
parents had been able to feel assured that the P, judgment of 
those who said that he was equally praiseworthy for doing his 
book report and for doing his piano exercise carried no implication 
of equal moral credit, they would have felt quite differently 
about this judgment. They would then have seen it as failing to 
tell the whole truth, but not as being simply wrong. 

A thorough investigation of the relation between moral worth 
and moral credit would reveal complexities that cannot be 
adequately treated here. For example, it would be found that 
in some cases certain facts that must be taken into account in 
making a judgment of moral credit for an act had already been 
considered in making a judgment of moral worth for that act. 
The fact that Charles wanted very much to do something else 
at the time when he was writing his book report, for example, is 
evidence for the conclusion that this job was done from a con- 
scientious desire to do assigned work well. This actuating desire 
(a desire good in its situation) then satisfies one of the conditions 
for the presence of positive moral worth in Charles’s act. But 
when we come to appraise the positive moral credit of the act, 
Charles’s desire to do something else when he was writing his 
book report must be considered again: here as a circumstance 
unfavorable to his writing the report. As such, it enters directly 
into the calculation to decide whether a preponderance of such 
unfavorable circumstances was present. The existence of Charles’s 


conscientious desire does not depend on the existence of a coexist- 
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ing desire to do something else ;* but the existence of a preponder- 
ance of circumstances unfavorable to his writing the report does 
depend (in part) on this latter desire. The relation between a 
desire in conflict with an actuating desire, on the one hand, and 
the moral credit of an act, on the other, is thus much more direct 
than is the relation between such a conflicting desire and the 
moral worth of an act. The bearing of these considerations on 
Kant’s moral philosophy may be of interest, though the point 
cannot be pursued here. 

We have spoken, rather loosely, of moral credit as ascribed 
to an act viewed in a relatively wide context of causally relevant 
circumstances. Thus far nothing has been said of the possible 
limits of such a context. Can any factor related causally to an 
agent’s performance of an act be legitimately regarded as a 
credit-determining factor for that act? And if so, will this not 
involve us in what H. Rashdall (in a somewhat different connec- 
2 


tion) once called “extravagances”? As an example of such 


extravagances, Rashdall cited the decision that one ought not to 
condemn Cesare Borgia because factors “sufficient under favor- 
able circumstances to have made a Socrates or a Saint Paul 
were wholly prevented from taking actual effect because the 
poor man chanced to be the illegitimate son of a Renaissance 
Pope, and to have breathed the most polluted moral atmosphere 
that social evolution has ever generated.’ As a matter of fact, 
the ambivalent attitude set up in Borgia’s moral judges, who 
will almost inevitably feel that he should be condemned and that 
he should not be condemned, can be effectively assuaged by a 
distinction between moral worth and moral credit. 

‘True extravagances in judging moral credit, however, must 
indeed be avoided. Unfortunately, they cannot be avoided by 
referring to a rule that will tell us in advance just how relevant 
our causally relevant factors must be. Plainly, the more direct the 
causal connection between factor and act, the more significant 
is the factor for a judgment of moral credit. Equally plainly, 


* This general point is of course familiar in the writings of Ross (see, e.g., 
The Right and the Good, p. 159). 
10 H. Rashdall, Lhe Theor of Good and kul Oxtord, 1G24 ° i, p22 4-42 
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factors both external and internal to the agent himself should be 
taken into account. Considerations of health, fatigue, mood, 
personal relationships, beliefs, intellectual and emotional make- 
up, previous behavior, special talents, training—any of these 
can enter into the judgments required for an appraisal of moral 
credit, of either the positive or negative sort. Nor, as we saw 
earlier, is there any statute of limitations to set a general chrono- 
logical limit on the factors in an agent’s past to be considered. 
Some of these factors in an agent’s past may be acts of his own, 
or acts of others, which may themselves in turn become the 
objects of other judgments of moral credit. But dicta so general 
as these afford little real guidance. 

Studies of the reasoning that is actually used to back up 
ascriptions of moral credit to acts of different kinds (i.e., to 


support judgments that their agents are blameworthy or praise- 


worthy on B, or P, grounds) would prove helpful here. Certainly 
those who would appraise the moral credit of acts are not required 
to know everything about the circumstances under which those 
acts are committed.'! But several circumstances must be taken 
into account in judging a “preponderance,” and up to a far- 
distant point at least, the more we know, the more satisfactory 
our appraisals of moral credit will be. Our knowledge here can of 
course be deficient in two ways: we can fail to have a knowledge 
of relevant causal generalizations concerning certain acts, or we 
can fail to have the knowledge of an individual agent which 
would tell us whether a given generalization applied in his case. 
Although judgments of moral credit based on material which is 
strikingly deficient in either of these respects are plainly of little 
or no value, such judgments are often made. At present, discus- 
sions of the acts of various juvenile delinquents abound in judg- 
ments of this sort. Statements like “Arthur comes from such a 
good home” or “Paul has never had real discipline” are very 
loosely tossed about in attempts to determine the moral credit 
of such acts. It may even be that there is an analogue in moral 


development to Toynbee’s concept of challenge and response, 


1! Indeed, it can be argued, as I shall do in a later paper, that they are 


required not to know everything. 
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so that more than a certain number of “‘favorable”’ factors in the 
background of a growing individual actually constitute an 
unfavorable circumstance. 

‘The most serious obstacles to making well-grounded judgments 
of moral credit lie in the deficiencies of our knowledge and not 
in an inability to decide how far to push our investigations into 
factors known to be causally relevant. Given a knowledge of such 
factors and of their applicability to a given case, one may wager 
that there will be little disagreement in practice over the selection 
of factors sufficient to determine the moral credit of a certain 
act. All of the circumstances reasonably judged to be favorable or 
unfavorable to an agent’s performance of an act are potential 
credit-determining factors for that act; but not all of the potential 
credit-determining factors for an act need to be considered in 
order to arrive at a reasonably well-founded judgment concerning 
that act’s moral credit. 

In any event, it is clear that factors which are irrelevant to a 
determination of moral worth may be entirely relevant to a 
determination of moral credit. Thus a statement like “I am not 
to blame for lying yesterday, because | am a dishonest person,” 
which P. H. Nowell-Smith tells us is the kind of plea that can 
never exculpate,'* is seen in a new light when the moral credit 
of the lie is being estimated. Certainly such a plea has no force at 
all against a judgment of negative moral worth. Nor will it be 
of any significance for the question of moral credit unless we 
define “dishonest” in such a way that it does not mean simply 
“having a tendency to lie.”’ If, however, we can identify a more 
general pattern of behavior and show that it has been set up in a 
certain individual, and that repeated acts according to this 
pattern make it progressively more difficult to break, then we 
shall have a factor that is genuinely relevant for a judgment of 
negative moral credit for this act. To some, this way of looking at 
the matter will seem paradoxical, if not downright immoral. 
“What,” they will cry, “‘are you actually proposing to excuse 
someone who tells a lie on the ground that he has told many lies 
and done other dishonest things before?” The answer is that if 


'2 Nowell-Smith, op. cit., ch. xviii. 
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‘“‘excuse’’? means “‘remove or reduce the degree of negative moral 
worth attaching to an act,” then obviously we cannot allow that 
having told previous lies can excuse the telling of a fresh one. 
But if “‘excuse’’ means “‘remove or reduce the degree of negative 
moral credit attaching to an act,” then we do have here a cir- 
cumstance that must be taken into account in the case of our 
liar’s latest lie, though this circumstance may of course not be 
decisive. 


‘ 


Those who object to “excusing” a lie on the ground that its 
perpetrator has told lies before seem to fear that if we deny that a 
given lie is morally discreditable this will imply a denial that it 
is morally unworthy. This is a manifestation of the tendency 
referred to earlier to assume that moral worth implies moral 
credit. Actually, of course, where P does not imply Q in the first 
place, the denial of Q leaves P quite unaflected. But in the 
difficulty of disentangling moral worth and moral credit we may 


‘ 


have an explanation of the fact that acts “out of character” have 
been variously appraised as more and less “blameworthy” than 
acts “‘in character.” Writers who were primarily concerned with 
moral credit may have regarded those agents who performed acts 
out of character as the more blameworthy,!* while writers who 
were primarily concerned with moral worth, especially if they 
judged this in reference to an agent’s traits rather than his desires, 
may have adopted the opposite view.'* A distinction between 
judgments of moral worth and judgments of moral credit enables 
us to do justice to the elements of truth in both positions. 


Before we leave this part of our discussion, one further point 


should be made clear. This concerns the value of making both 
judgments of moral worth and judgments of moral credit. It is 
possible that someone might draw the conclusion, from wat has 
been said here, that judgments of moral worth are all very well 
if they are all that we can have, but that they should be replaced, 
wherever our information permits, by judgments of moral credit. 


13 See, e.g., H. D. Lewis, “Moral Freedom in Recent Ethics,’ reprinted 
in W. Sellars and J. Hospers, Readings in Ethical Theory (New York, 1952), 
pp. 570-596. 

14 See, e.g., A. K. Stout, “Free Will and Responsibility,” reprinted in 
Sellars and Hospers, op. cit., pp. 537-548. 
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Judgments of moral worth, that is to say, are to be regarded as 
incomplete, as judgments of moral credit manqués; since judgments 
of moral credit take into account more of the circumstances of a 
given case, these appraisals must be morally more adequate and 
more significant, somchow, than mere judgments of moral worth 
can ever be. This impression is quite mistaken. Although the 
“discovery” of the importance of considerations of moral credit 
was perhaps a kind of landmark in the moral evolution of the 
human race, this does not at all imply that other kinds of moral 
judgments thereby became outmoded. Judgments of the rightness 
and wrongness of acts are not superseded by judgments of the 
moral worth of the acts, and judgments of moral worth are not 
superseded by judgments of moral credit. Many kinds of rewards 
and punishments are based on moral worth rather than on moral 
credit, just as other kinds of rewards and punishments are based 
on the rightness and wrongness of acts, or their utility, rather 
than on moral worth. The most significant difference in function 
between judgments of moral worth and judgments of moral 
credit, however, may lie in the fact that they have different roles 
to play in building up moral ideals of action and of general 
character. We enjoin persons (including ourselves) not only to 
perform right acts but also to develop in themselves dispositions 
to perform right acts from good motives, to do those things which 
are morally worthy. But we do not enjoin anyone to perform 
morally creditable acts, for this would mean saying to him, 
“Perform morally worthy acts against unfavorable circum- 
stances.”’ If unfavorable circumstances are present, we shall hold 
up the ideal of performing morally worthy acts im spite of such 
odds, of course; and this is one of our most highly valued 
character ideals. But if morally creditable acts as such were 
directly commanded or enjoined, agents would be under an 
obligation to set up such odds for themselves in order that these 
might then be overcome. Many writers have commented on the 
moral absurdity of such an ideal. 


Throughout this paper moral worth and moral credit have been 
dealt with as characteristics of acts. The question whether 
there are features of our moral appraisals that make it desirable 
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to extend the usage developed here so as to provide for the ascrip- 
tion of moral worth and moral credit to persons as well is one 
which I believe to have some interest for ethical theory. In fact, 
the value of distinguishing between our two standards emerges 
most clearly when moral praise and blame are directed toward 
persons for their general characters rather than for particular 
acts which they have performed. The distinction between moral 
worth and moral credit also has some importance for the issue 
between determinism and libertarianism in ethics. But these are 
points which I shall develop and defend in another paper. 

It was pointed out at the beginning of the present paper that 
the problem of analyzing possible phenomenal constituents of 
judgments of praise and blame would here be bypassed complete- 
ly. Whether there are such constituents in both B, and P, 
judgments on the one hand and B, and P, judgments on the 
other, and whether, if so, the elements in B, and B, judgments on 
the one hand and in P, and P, judgments on the other are the 
same elements, are questions avoided here. In the absence of 
answers to these questions a final recommendation concerning 
the usage of the terms “praiseworthy” and ‘“‘blameworthy” 
cannot be made. But if the argument of this paper is correct, 
two different moral standards for praiseworthiness and blame- 
worthiness are used, often without being at all clearly distinguished, 
and the failure to distinguish them clearly is responsible 
for some unfortunate moral confusions. In view of these conclu- 
sions (if the conclusions themselves are justified), it would seem 
desirable to adopt a linguistic usage which would always make 
the difference in standards clearly evident. One way of doing 
this would be to mention the grounds on which blameworthiness 
or praiseworthiness is judged in every context in which these 
attributes are mentioned: to say, for example, “Henry is praise- 
worthy for that act on the grounds of its moral worth,” or 
“Susan is highly blameworthy for her act on the grounds of its 
moral worth, though not on the grounds of its moral credit.” A 
second way would be to substitute another pair of terms either 
for ““B, blameworthy” and “P, praiseworthy” or for “B, blame- 
worthy” and “P, praiseworthy.” Ifthis latter alternative were to be 


adopted, a good procedure, I think, would be to substitute the 
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terms “commendable” and “censurable” for “P, praiseworthy” 
and “B, blameworthy” respectively, while retaining “‘blame- 
worthy” and “praiseworthy” for “B, blameworthy” and “P, 
praiseworthy.’ A thorough examination of the merits of this 
proposal, however, would take us beyond the limits of the present 
paper. Meanwhile, such terms as “moral worth” and “moral 
credit” are useful, the more useful in that they make a distinction 
unmarked by the terms “blameworthy” and “praiseworthy” 
in their present usage. I have tried to show that the distinction 
is one worth marking. 
ELIzABETH LANE BEARDSLEY 

Lincoln Unwwersity 








ON “WHAT IS A POEM ?” 


I 


HEN children ask, ““What is a poem?” the question rarely 

troubles us; but when philosophers ask it, and in a way 
that associates it with “‘What is art?” or “What is beauty ?”’, 
the question is likely to impress us as being difficult, and perhaps 
even profound. 

Now it can scarcely be doubted that the philosophical version 
of the question has led people to discuss important issues. And 
its outward simplicity may at first seem all to the good; or at 
least, if it is a fault to ask complicated questions in simple 
words, it is one that is more easily tolerated than its opposite. 
But in the present case I think the question is stated much too 
simply. What is taken to be one question is likely to become 
several quite distinct questions, each confused with the others. 
The result is then in accord with an all-too-familiar pattern: 
the muddle that comes from our efforts to answer several questions 
all at one time makes us suppose that the issue is unusually 
deep; and meanwhile our legitimate problems—those that attend 
our several questions taken separately and which, if a little less 
“deep,” may nevertheless be of genuine interest—are left without 
a proper answer. 

So in the present essay I shall divide “‘What is a poem?” 
into a relatively manageable set of part questions. When the 
latter are simple [ shall attempt to answer them. When they are 
complicated, however, I shall merely state and clarify them; for 
my aim is not so much to answer the part questions as to show the 
need of distinguishing them. 


II 


In contemporary philosophy it is a common practice to identify 
“What is. ..?” questions with requests for definitions —definitions 
that stay reasonably close to ordinary meanings but at the same 
time clarify them and make them more useful. Thus ‘What is 
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a poem?” becomes “What shall the word ‘poem’ be taken to 
mean?” ‘This reformulation preserves at least some, and perhaps 
much, of the force of the initial question, so I shall take it as a 
point of departure. 

Progressively we shall see that the question is still too large, 
since “‘poem’’ lends itself to slightly different senses in different 
contexts, cach sense presenting its special problems. But common 
to all its senses, save those that are obviously metaphorical, there 
must be something that fits the term for designating a literary 
work, as distinct from a painting, say, or a symphony. As a first 
step toward defining the term, then, we can presumably specify 
that 


(1) ““A poem” refers to a sequence of words. ... 


This gives only a very broad genus for the definition, of course, 
leaving the differentiae (which must distinguish a poem not only 
from a prose work but also from any other sequence of words, 
such as a list of all English irregular verbs) wholly unspecified. 
But so far as it goes it seems to be acceptable. 

Even at this early point, however, we have a little more 
complexity than we might suppose; and that is because the word 
‘“‘word”’ is itself ambiguous, designating either what C. S. Peirce 
called a token word or what he called a type word.! If we define 
“poem” with a partial reference to words, as in (1) above, we 
shall reduplicate the ambiguity. More specifically, the sequence 
of words in question can itself be conceived either as a token or 
as a type. The former will be a complex individual mark or 
sound having token words as its spatial or temporal parts; and 


the latter will be a special sort of class (and hence a “‘type”’ in the 


sense of “sort” or “kind’’) having such complex individual marks 


or sounds as its members. Thus “‘poem” will refer either to a 
token poem or to a type poem, Peirce’s ambiguity being simply 
transferred to a larger linguistic unit. So we must consider 
whether or not the ambiguity should be eliminated. 

Now when we want to speak of the tokens in question we 


' Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, ed. by Charles Hartshorne and 
Paul Weiss (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), IV, par. 537. 
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obviously have a number of other terms available; we have such 


‘ 


terms as “manuscript of a poem,” “copy of a poem,” “recitation 
of a poem,” and so on, It may seem, then, that we should reserve 


the term “poem”? itself for the corresponding type. That would 


immediately resolve the ambiguity; and it would also preserve a 


clear sense in which the copies, and so on, are of the poem. They 
are of it in the sense in which various individuals are of a certain 
kind, the relation being that of membership in a class. 

The advantages of such a proposal, however, impress me as 
being outweighed by a conspicuous disadvantage; for although 
we could abide by the proposal without impoverishing our total] 
vocabulary, the result would be so awkward and so contrary to 
our familiar idioms that we should find it impracticable. Let me 
explain by example. 

There can be no doubt that when we speak of poems we 
frequently refer to type poems. That is true, for instance, when we 
say, “There are many poems that are about classical mythology” ; 
for ‘Tennyson’s “Ulysses,” in spite of the many copies (tokens) 
that exist of it, will count as only one of these poems. But we 
have only to consider such a context as ““When was the poem 
written?” to see that the reference is sometimes to tokens. What 
was written (in the most usual sense of “written,” at least) was a 
manuscript or the like; and a manuscript is not a type but a 
special token of a type. Similarly, there is a reference to a token of a 
type in “You will find the poem on the top shelf of my bookcase.” 
We can, to be sure, avoid these latter contexts by the simple 
device of expanding them to read, respectively, ““When was 
the original manuscript of the poem written?” and “You will 
find a copy of the poem on the top shelf of my bookcase.” In each 
case this makes the word ‘‘poem”’ itself refer to a type poem. 
But in ordinary discourse we do not restrict ourselves to these 
expanded contexts, nor would the gain in clarity repay us for the 
trouble of doing so. 

The idioms of our normal speech are actually more tangled 
than I have indicated. Consider, for instance, the two statements 
that follow, both of which say essentially the same thing: 

a) Each student was expected to write down a copy of the 


same poem as that of which the teacher gave a recitation. 
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(b) Each student was expected to write down the same 

poem that the teacher recited. 
Here (a) struggles to restrict “poem” to a sense in which it 
designates a type poem, and although the struggle is successful, 
it leads to clumsy diction; but (b), by giving up the struggle, 
permits the diction to be simple. Now it should be particularly 
noted that (b) obtains its outward simplicity by forcing “poem” 
to have a double sense. For when the term is taken as modified 


by the adjectival phrase “the same” it designates a type poem, 


’ 


but when it is taken as the object of the verb “to write down’ 
or (in effect) of the verb “recited,” it designates some or another 
token of a type poem. So we have here a context (and there are 
ever so many like it) in which the type-token ambiguity gives 
rise to a kind of convenient and humorless pun. But we shall not 
want to conclude, I trust, that sentences like (b) are to be excluded 
from our language; for their convenience is more than sufficient 
to outweigh any risk of confusion that they may bring with 
them.” 

The type-token ambiguity, then, proves to be a fortunate one; 
so I suggest that we use the term “‘poem’’ in a way that preserves 
it, trusting that the ambiguity will be resolved by the context 
in which the term occurs. This is in effect to say that the first and 
generic step of my definition, which specifies that “poem” refers 
to a sequence of words, is not (so far) in need of emendation. 

Since my remarks have been somewhat obvious, the reader may 


* [t is not mandatory to say that (b) above puts a double burden on **poem,”’ 
as distinct from the other words in the context. We have the alternative of 
saying that the burden falls on ‘‘to write down” and “recited’’; for we can 
maintain that the whole context forces them to be shorthand expressions, 
respectively, for “‘to write down some or another token of” and “recited some 
or another token of.’ That will free “poem” from its double reference, per- 
mitting it to refer to a type poem only. But since it simplifies the meaning of 
“poem” by introducing a corresponding complexity elsewhere in the context, 
there is no advantage in it, Besides, even this alternative requires us to say 
that “poem,” in (b), helps to give the verbs their added burden, a burden 
that “to write down” does not have, for instance, in (a); and that is a fact 
about the term that we should leave out of account if we should say merely 
that it designates a type poem. Much as before, then, we must either reject 
idiomatic sentences like (b), quite inconveniently, or else acknowledge that 
“poem” must be granted a relatively complicated use. 
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wonder why I have not taken them for granted. But that would 
have been to treat the type-token ambiguity much too cavalierly ; 
for such a seemingly trifling matter, unless carefully attended to, 
can lead to curious views. Perhaps the following example is a 
case in point. 

In a chapter on “the mode of existence” of a literary work of 
art, Austin Warren and René Wellek begin by saying that a 


poem is neither an individual set of marks on paper (or parch- 


ment, and so on) nor an individual set of physical sounds.* And 
they are right, of course, to the extent that it will not do to let 
“poem’’ designate token poems exclusively. But they then assume 
that they have said quite enough about words. ‘That is to say, 
they do not consider the possibility of letting ‘“‘poem’’ refer to 
token poems or type poems (or both at once, as in my example 
that involves a humorless pun on the term). And having neglected 
this unsophisticated alternative, they are led to defend another ~ 
that is extremely sophisticated. They maintain that “poem” 
refers to a structure of norms. Now at present I do not wish to 
examine the considerations that led Warren and Wellek to this 
definition but wish only to point out that they were not forced 
to it, as their exposition suggests, by the lack of any workable and 
less sophisticated alternative. They dismissed the verbal nature of 
poetry prematurely. And I suspect that they would have been 
less insistent upon their definition if they had been more attentive 
to the familiar distinction between types and tokens. 


II] 


My first step toward defining “‘poem”’ has been a small one, 
but before leaving it | want to discuss it a little further. It needs 
certain qualifications that will adapt it to the varied idioms of 
our everyday discourse. 

I can best introduce my remarks by assuming that the next 
step in the definition will refer to the meaning of the sequence of 
words in question. This is an oversimplified assumption, but for 
the moment it will serve us well enough. The definition may 


% See their Theory of Literature (New York, 1947), pp. 139-158. 
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accordingly be presumed to follow some such (still incomplete 
pattern as this: 


/ 


1) “A poem” refers to a sequence of words that expresses 


such-and-such a meaning. 


Now what I wish to consider is whether or not this pattern is 
preferable to an altered version of it, namely: 


(2) “A poem” refers to such-and-such a meaning that is 
expressed by a sequence of words. 


The change is slight: it simply makes “ta sequence of words” 
become a substantive in a dependent clause, rather than the 
main substantive, and does just the opposite for “meaning.” 
But I think it deserves attention, and for the following reasons. 

We are accustomed to say that a poem may be written, 
published, read, memorized, recited, or analyzed with respect to 
its meter and rhyme scheme, and so on. And we are also 
accustomed to use the same expressions in describing a sequence 
of words. Now (1) takes this into account; for by making “a 
sequence of words” the main substantive in the definition of 
“poem,” it suggests that the two terms can have the same modi- 
fiers. But (2) seems remiss in this respect. ‘The force of its grammar 


“ec 


is to suggest that “poem” and “‘meaning” are the terms that can 
have the same modifiers. And since it is harsh to say that a 
meaning is written, recited, and so forth, we are likely, so long 
as we judge by the contexts | have mentioned, to reject (2) as 
misleading. 

If we look further, however, we may wish to reverse this 
decision. For we are also accustomed to say that a poem may be 
profound, insightful, subtle, and so on. Now it is more idiomatic 
to use these terms in describing a meaning than in describing a 
sequence of words; so for contexts of this sort, in contrast to those 
above, we are likely to feel that “poem” has a sense that more 
readily follows pattern (2) than pattern (1). 

Perhaps we shall want to conclude, then, that we can here 
(once again) sanction an ambiguity, using “poem” now in the 
one sense and now in the other, depending on the context. 


And that is clearly one possibility open to us. But we must not 
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suppose that we are forced to this choice; for we have also (in 
spite of the seeming implications of the above examples) the 
alternatives of retaining (1) exclusively or of retaining (2) exclu- 
sively. I should like to explain this further, largely because it 
provides an interesting example of the flexibility of our language. 

Consider such a context as “His poem is profound,” which 
seems to favor pattern (2). We can, if we like, insist that “poem”’ 
follows pattern (1) even in this case; for we can then go on to 


explain that the context gives a special sense not to “‘poem’”’ but 


rather to “profound,” making it serve as short for “profound 


with respect to its meaning.” Our explanation will be in accord, 
moreover, with parallel idioms. In “‘He uttered profound words,” 
for instance, a recognition of such an extended sense of “profound” 
is virtually mandatory. Now by recognizing similar senses for a 
number of other terms that modify “poem” we could continue 
to retain (1), eliminating (2) altogether. 

On the other hand, consider such a context as ‘““He published 
his poem,” which seems to favor pattern (1). By reversing the 
above procedure we can insist that “poem” here follows 
pattern (2), referring to such-and-such a meaning. For we can 
then take “‘published”’ as short for “published a verbal expression 
of.” We shall still be stretching the terms that stand in grammat- 
ical relationship to “‘poem” rather than “poem” itself; but 
whereas in the previous procedure we stretched the terms that 
seemed to require (2), we shall here be stretching those that seem 


‘ 


to require (1). If we continue this stretching for ‘‘memorize,”’ 


“analyze the rhythms of,” and so forth, we shall feel, perhaps, 
that we are handling our language rather forcibly; and yet with 
minor exceptions the procedure could be carried out rather 


systematically and would end by eliminating (1) in favor of (2). 
We have, then, the possibility of accepting an ambiguity, or of 


resolving it in favor of (1), or of resolving it in favor of (2).4 And 


* My discussion of the alternatives is by no means exhaustive. ‘Thus we 


“ec 


might give “‘sequence of words” and “*meaning”’ the same grammatical statu 
in the definiens, obtaining, for instance, 
(3) “A poem” refers to a sequence of words and to such-and-such a 
meaning, the one expressing the other. 


Vhis does nicely when we speak, say, of “interesting”? poems and want the 
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it seems to me far more important to realize that we have a choice 
than to make it once and for all. We may expect some writers 
to make one choice and others to make another; and if we are 
to understand them we must remember that none of the alter- 
natives I have mentioned is closed, though each will impose its 
special conditions on the way we define the terms with which 
“poem” is grammatically connected. 

Perhaps I should develop each alternative in its turn; but in 
the interest of brevity I shall attend mainly to pattern (1), 
assuming that the manner in which I would develop (2) will be 
evident by implication. Toward the end of the essay, however, 
when (2) will prove to introduce a special problem, | shall return 
to it, examining it a little more closely. 

Let me now go on to a neighboring point on which pattern (1) 
deserves further discussion. We have seen that “poem” is entan- 
gled, as it were, with the context in which it occurs. And a partic- 
ularly interesting case of this entanglement is likely to occur 
when we speak of the translation of a poem. 

It will be noted that when one man reads a poem in a foreign 
language and another reads a translation of it, we can say, 


(a) ““The men are reading different poems, though the 
poems mean much the same thing in different languages”’; 


or alternatively, and more or less equivalently, we can say, 


(b) “The men are reading the same poem, though in dif- 


ferent languages.” 


Now (a) is in accord with pattern (1), for it says nothing about 
poems that cannot be said about sequences of words. But that is 
not true (or at least, not obviously true) of (b); for there the poem 
is said to be the same, whereas the languages (and hence, by 


adjective to describe both the words and their meaning. But for ‘‘published” 
poems (ete.) and “profound” poems (etc.) we again have complications; 
and if we want to keep the simpler senses of such terms, as mentioned above, 
we shall presumably have to recognize a grammatical rule that makes each 
of them modily, in effect, not both substantives in (3) but only the one that it 
can sensibly modify. I have deliberately ignored this possibility in the main 
body of the paper, since it would have complicated my account without 
introducing anything very new in principle. 
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implication, the words) are said to be different. So we have again 
a context to which (1) seems poorly suited. 

Now we might be content to handle this example by recognizing 
a special sense of “‘the same,” reinstating (1) by the procedure 
that I mentioned just above. That is, we could say that in (b) 
“the same”’ is short for “the same . . . with respect to meaning.” 
But I here find that less interesting than a rather different pro- 
cedure, which ascribes to “poem” an extended version of the 
type-token ambiguity. 

To explain what I mean, let me supplement “token” and 
“type” by a further term, namely, “‘megatype.’’ Two tokens 
will belong to the same megatype if and only if they have approx- 
imately the same meaning; so it is not necessary that the tokens 
belong to the same language or that they have that similarity 
in shape or sound that makes them belong to the same type. Thus 
any token of “table”? and any token of “‘mensa,” though not of 
the same type, will nevertheless be of the same megatype. The 
distinction need not be restricted to individual words, of course, 
but can be extended to larger linguistic units, including poems.°® 
Now we can account for (b) above by saying that the context 
there forces “poem”? to have not merely its usual type-token 
ambiguity but rather some form of the megatype-token ambi- 
guity.° For taken as the object of the verb “were reading,” 
“poem” stands for some token of a megatype, whereas taken as 
modified by the adjectival phrase “the same,” “‘poem”’ stand for 


the megatype itself. We have previously seen that the type-token 


b] 


ambiguity permits “humorless puns” of just this sort; so it is 


‘ 


5 Perhaps I should disclaim any pretence of having given “‘megatype”’ 
a wholly precise sense. It is simply a new term for an old notion, usefully 
contrasted with “‘type’’; and it is no clearer, of course, than the word ‘‘mean- 
ing’’ that is used in defining it. 

® 1 say “some form of” the megatype-token ambiguity for the following 
reason. When conceived as a megatype a poem wil be a class of tokens; and 
it will have as members not only those tokens that are of the same type as its 
original manuscript (say) and those that are translations of it into foreign 
languages, but also certain other tokens that are close paraphrases of it—1.e., 
those obtained by substituting in the original manuscript approximately 
synonymous but different words taken from the same language. Now strictly 
speaking, contexts like (b) above do not force “poem” to have the full mega- 


type-token ambiguity but only some form of it which excludes the paraphrases. 
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not surprising that the megatype-token ambiguity should do the 
same thing. 

If we examine our language about language we shall find that 
its words take on the megatype-token ambiguity with varying 
degrees of willingness, as it were. ‘““Term” and ‘“‘statement,”’ 
for instance, lend themselves to it quite readily. Perhaps that is 
why they are so much emphasized in contemporary logic, where 
rules are sought that are common to many languages. But “‘word”’ 
and “‘sentence”’ resist it rather strongly. (Thus although we can 


“se 


say that “table” and ‘“‘mensa”’ are the same ferm in different 
languages, it would be rather harsh to say that they are the same 
word in different languages.) And ‘“‘poem”’ resists the ambiguity 
to an intermediate degree, though we have seen that it it is closer 
to “term” and “‘statement” in this respect than to “word’’ or 
“sentence.” It would not do, however, to say that “‘poem”’ refers 
to a sequence of terms or statements; for that would give an 
exaggerated impression of the similarities between poetry and 
science, since “‘term’’ and “‘statement” are so closely associated 
with science. I have accordingly suggested——in discussing what I 
have called pattern (1)—that “poem” refers to a sequence of 
words; and that requires me to add the qualification that | am 
here introducing; it requires me to acknowledge that ‘“‘poem” 
lends itself somewhat readily to the megatype-token ambiguity, 


‘ 


whereas “‘sequence of words” does not. 

I have now said enough, I trust, about the various qualifica- 
tions that are needed for pattern (1). At the beginning of this 
section I pointed out that we should not select it, in defining 
“poem,” without realizing that other possibilities are open to us, 
or without realizing that it will force into extended senses certain 
terms that grammatically modify “poem.” I have since pointed 
out that it may be convenient, for certain contexts, to broaden 
the sort of sense that (1) defines, in order to let “poem” have a 
megatype-token ambiguity rather than merely a_type-token 
ambiguity. | have no doubt that if | should examine more unusual! 
contexts [| should find other qualifications that are necessary; 


but that is only to say that our idiomatic uses of “poem,” like 


our uses of many other terms, cannot be indicated by a brief 


formula or two. Fortunately, not all of its peculiarities are 
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important, and we can profitably seek a definition that reveals 
only the more characteristic aspects of its usage. 


IV 


Having taken ““What is a poem?” to be a way of asking what 
“poem” is to mean, | have given a partial answer to the question 
by saying that for an important sense, and subject to certain 
qualifications, ““~poem” refers to a sequence of words. Since that 
provides only the broad genus of the definition, however, and 
says nothing about the differentia (my remarks about expressing 
such-and-such a meaning having been introduced only for 
purposes of illustration), | must now consider how the definition 
can be completed. 


This is a particularly interesting problem; and it is important 


to realize that any simple solution of it is likely to be much too 
simple. Let me give some instances of this. 

Much of poetry is recognizable by its measured rhythms and 
by its use of rhymes. But we must remember that free verse, which 
we shall presumably want to call poetry, has neither of these 
properties; so we shall have too narrow a sense if we define 
“poem” in a way that makes either of them mandatory. Nor will 
it do to specify that a poem is something that invites us (apart 
from measured rhythms and rhymes) to dwell on the sheer sound 
of the words, or that it is something that invites us to read the 
words aloud in a certain stylized manner; for although these are 
characteristic of much that we want to call poetry, they are not 
found in all of it, and they are sometimes found in prose. Again, 
and obviously, it will not do to specify that a poem must be 
written in lines of a fixed length, and so on; for that would not 
only make too much of an accident of notation but would also 
leave out of account unwritten folk poetry. 

If we leave these near-sensory aspects of the words and consider 
their meaning, we shall encounter a similar situation. We may be 
inclined to suggest, for instance, that poetry must deal with a 
limited set of topics or incidents—those, say, that are the objective 
correlatives of strong emotions, or those that particularly enliven 
our imagination—or that it must convey its meaning by exploring 
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the nuances of language, with the help of metaphors and various 
other figurative devices. But these properties, like those previously 
mentioned, are merely characteristic of much poetry. We shall not, 
I think, want to take them as essential to all that we call poetry, or 
to consider them sufficient for distinguishing between a poem and 
a work written in moving, imaginative, and figurative prose; so 
they will not do for the purpose of explaining, once and for all, 
just what “poem” means. 

It remains the case, however, that properties of the sort I have 
mentioned have some very close connection with poetry; nor is it 
easy to believe that “poem” must be defined with respect to 
properties of some wholly different sort. So it may be that the 
above inadequacies spring from our tacit assumption that only 


one or two or three of these properties can be relevant. Perhaps 


an acceptable definition must refer to all of them. And perhaps it 
must deal with them not as elements that are specified conjunc- 
tively but as elements that make up(to use Wittgenstein’s familiar 
metaphor) the points of family resemblance between poems.’ This 
is unquestionably an interesting possibility, so let me explore it a 
little further. 









































I can best explain the matter by using the accompanying 
diagram.*® It is an artificial diagram in that it promises much 
more precision than the present case admits of; but it is useful 


71. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, 1, 66 and 67. What follows is 
by no means intended as an exposition or application of Wittgenstein’s own 
views; it is merely a view related to his. For an approach to aesthetics that is 
perhaps more Wittgensteinian than mine, and certainly less conservative, see 
Morris Weitz, ‘The Role of Theory in Aesthetics,’ Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism, XV (1956-1957), 27-35. 

* The diagram is in accord with views defended some years ago (perhaps 
in 1941) by Abraham Kaplan, at a discussion group that met in New York. 
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in spite of that. Each of the columns represents some one of the 
properties that I have previously mentioned. Thus column A 
represents measured rhythms and column B represents rhymes. 
The breadth of these columns as compared with the others indi- 
cates that the corresponding properties are particularly important 
to what we want “poem” to mean. The remaining columns 
represent the other properties in question (the last two, which 
might easily have been transformed into three or four, dealing 
with sorts of meaning). Let me add that each of these properties 
is to be taken as susceptible to variations in degree. Thus the 
degree to which words have a measured rhythm can be taken to 
vary inversely with irregularities in scansion, extreme irregular- 
ities being typical not of poetry but of prose. And so on. 

Now the diagram can be taken to stipulate the differentia of 
“poem” if used in the following way. Given any sequence of 
words that is a candidate, as it were, for being called a poem, we 
must estimate the degree to which it has each of the constituent 
properties in question and must shade in each column to a 
corresponding height. If the total shaded area exceeds a certain 
percentage (say 30 per cent) of the area of the whole diagram, 
then the given sequence of words that it represents is a poem; 
otherwise it is not. 

The shading illustrated, accordingly, represents a genuine 
poem. It is a poem that has a low rating with regard to its word 
sounds (and so on), its subject matter, and its use of figures of 
speech (columns C, E, and F); but since it makes up for this by a 
high rating in its measured rhythms, its rhymes, and its manner of 
printing (columns A, B, and DP), its claim to the name “‘poem” 
is a clear one. In diagramming some other example, of course, 
we shall have quite a different pattern of shading. Thus a work 
in free verse will require columns A and B to be virtually 
unshaded; but if the work makes up for this by requiring much 
shading in the remaining columns, it too will appropriately be 


called a poem. There will be other examples (as I need scarcely 


For published work of his along the same lines, see his “Definition and the 
Specification of Meaning,” Journal of Philosophy, XLII (1946), 281, also 
**A Calculus for Empirical Classes,” written in collaboration with H. F. Schott, 
Methodos, II (1951), 165-190. 
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add) for which the total shaded area required will fall short of 
the specified amount; and these will have no claim to the name 
“poem,” even though their rating in this or that individual 
column may be high. 

It will be noted that this procedure permits ““poem”’ to refer to 
works that differ from one another quite markedly, even with 
regard to the individual properties that have been selected in 
defining the term. The two poems that I have just mentioned, for 


instance, differ with regard to rhythm, rhyme, type of subject 


matter, and so on. So it is tempting to say that the procedure 
merely systematizes the ambiguity of the term—that it does not 
restrict it to any one sense but simply allows us to apply it to 
works that “have really little or nothing in common.” But 
although this objection is not without interest (as we shall see 
later), it is very likely to be misleading. All poems, by the present 
definition of the term, must have a certain property in common 
one that is represented by a specified minimal proportion of 
shading in the diagram. And although this property involves 
only a weighted average, as it were, of the presence of other 
properties and thus does not readily give us an intuitive sense of 
“oneness,” it is nevertheless a property that satisfies all the 
requirements of logic. There is nothing to forbid us from including 
it among the properties that (in Mill’s sense) are ““connoted”’ by 
a term, or from mentioning it in the course of giving a definition 
of the traditional kind according to genus and differentia. 

I do not wish to suggest, of course, that the above remarks 
complete the definition of “poem” in an adequate way. I wish 
only to call attention to a relatively complicated pattern in accord- 
ance with which a more complete definition, if there were actually 
any need of it, might be devised. For as I have said earlier, my 
aim is mainly to break up “What is a poem?” into a manageable 
set of part questions. The differentia of “poem” (like the genus 
previously discussed) raises one of these part questions; and my 
schematic answer to it is intended only to show that it is indeed 
manageable, being open to the general model of analysis that | 
have illustrated. 
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Let me discuss the modeling function of the diagram a little 
further, to make sure that it will be helpful rather than misleading. 

There can be no doubt that the diagram is overly precise. Thus 
the height of the shading in each of the several columns is open to 
ordinary measurement and so is their comparative width; but 
what is represented by them—namely, the degree to which rhyme, 
special subject matter, and so on are present and the comparative 
importance of these properties in determining what “poem’’ is 
to designate—is open to measurement only by conventions that 
would here be of little value. Similarly, there is an excessive 
precision in specifying (as I have done for purposes of illustra- 
tion) that the diagram represents a genuine poem only if the 
total shaded area amounts to “more than 30 per cent” of the 
whole, No such precision, certainly, is found in our common use 
of “poem”; nor can we reasonably suppose that it will be found 
in any use that we can practicably substitute for the common one. 

There is a further artificiality in letting the diagram represent 
just the six constituent properties that I have mentioned. The 
vagueness of our language would readily have permitted me to 
specify them in rather different ways or to mention (by adding 
new columns) certain other properties as well. 

Since the diagram is intended only as a schematic model, 
however, and not as a device for direct, as-if-lexicographical use, 
I suspect that its excessive precision may be one of its merits. 


Properly interpreted, at least, it need not conceal the vagueness 


of “poem” but can actually help to make it more conspicuous. In 


the same way, a map may represent a given region by using only 
regular figures like triangles and rectangles; and in doing so it 
need not conceal the irregularities of the region itself (so long 
as the region is a familiar one) but can help us, by contrast, to 
remember them. 

It is important to bear in mind, whether by this device or 
by another, that “poem” is destined to be vague. But we must 
also bear in mind that this vagueness, once it is recognized and 
allowed for, is likely to do no harm. Most works that we call 


poems are clear cases, lying beyond the limits where vagueness is 
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manifest; so there are only a few borderline cases where it has 
to be dealt with. Moreover, vagueness has its positive advantages; 
it permits us to borrow the term for special senses suited to special 
purposes, and thus contributes to linguistic economy.® 


The diagram does not, then, provide an ideal of precision to 


which the meaning of “poem” is expected progressively to 
approach. Rather, it provides a fictitious model from which the 
meaning of the term, as commonly used, is expected to depart. 
By contrast, it helps us to see the several ways in which this 
departure can come about; and it has the added function of 
reminding us that no other unclarity need be involved (though 
more must be said later on this point, to be sure) than ordinary 
vagueness, which is not always troublesome in our language and 
can on occasion be convenient, 

If we now leave the precision of the diagram and turn to its 
complexity, however, we shall have a quite different situation; 
for in the latter respect the diagram purports to be rather faithful 


” 


to what “poem” means. | have been assuming, in fact, that the 
sense of the term is no less complicated than the one indicated; 
and I have also been assuming that this sense is an important 
one, from which any new semitechnical sense need depart only 
in some relatively minor way. These are not rash assumptions, 
in my opinion; but since they may be fairly criticized, I want to 
add a few remarks in their defense. 

We have seen that a definition of the present sort (if completed 
rather than merely schematized) will specify a property that all 
poems must have in common; but we have also seen that the 
property is a kind of weighted average of the presence of other 
properties and is unusual in that it fails to give us the intuitive 
impression of being “really one.’ Now it may be objected that 
such a property cannot be of much use. If it does not make the 
term ambiguous it nevertheless makes it something rather like 


* For general discussions of this topic see Bertrand Russell, ‘‘Vagueness,”’ 
Australasian Journal of Psychology and Philosophy, 1 (1923), 84, and Max Black, 
*Vagueness,”” Philosophy of Science, IV (1937), 427. For a discussion of some- 
what different but related topics, see F. Waismann, ‘‘Verifiability,” in Logic 
and Language, ist ser., ed. by A. G. N. Flew (Oxford, 1952), 122; and P. Nowell- 


Smith, Ethics (New York, 1954), passim, on the topic of contextual implication. 
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that; and in consequence (the objection might run) it leaves us 
puzzled to explain why it marks off an interesting topic of dis- 
course. Perhaps, then, the term could be more appropriately 
defined with reference to some other, more usual sort of property 
—one that my discussion has overlooked and which, if recognized, 
would better account for our inclination to consider the term 
important. 

This is a possibility that deserves attention; and yet it is 
difficult, certainly, to see what the “‘more usual” property could 
be. Until we can specify what it is (as I for one cannot), it seems 


‘ 


only sensible to recognize the “‘unusual” one; and so long as the 
latter shows promise of being extensionally equivalent to the 
former, the matter is not likely to be of great consequence, since 
most of what we have to say about poetry is too rough to permit 
such nice distinctions as that between intensional and extensional 


equivalence to be useful to us. 


Meanwhile I suspect that the problem of accounting for the 


“ce 


importance of the “unusual” property is not so difficult as it at 
first seems. There is no need (as there would be for the key terms 
in an exact science) to show how ‘‘poem,” when defined with 
reference to this property, can lend itself to the formulation of 
important generalizations; for in fact very few important gener- 
alizations about poetry are possible. We normally speak about 
some or most poems, rather than about all of them; and for that 
purpose the utility of the sense in question will be obvious. Or 
we generalize about all poems of such-and-such a kind, where the 
qualifying phrase is likely to make the poems have some “‘usual”’ 
property in common, represented by some one column in the 


‘ 


diagram, rather than the “unusual” one represented by the 
diagram as a whole. We may limit our attention, then, to con- 
texts that are less general, such as those in which we speak of a 
book on poetry, or an interest in poetry, and so on. And perhaps 
we can explain the importance of the term, when so used, in the 
following way. 

Many poems are “typical” in the sense that they would get a 
high rating in each column of the diagram. So in learning to 
appreciate, criticize, or write them we must develop a sensitivity 


to each of the corresponding properties. If we should develop a 
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sensitivity to only some of them, being content to neglect the 
others, we should proceed uneconomically; for we should then 
miss something in the typical poems that we might alternatively, 
with only a little more trouble, be able to enjoy. So the constituent 
properties represented in the diagram (or those that would be 
represented if the diagram were complete) come to be connected 
with an established discipline for our sensibilities; and if only for 
that reason we come to think of them as constituting an important 
group. 

Now we readily find, once the group has established its place in 
our thinking, that it has an additional use: it provides us with a 
‘matrix, as it were, for generating other and slightly smaller 
groups of properties. In particular, it helps us to consider those 
still interesting and often aesthetically rewarding properties that 
we find in “atypical” poems (i.e., those that would get a high 
rating only in some of the columns of the diagram).We think of a 
certain atypical poem, for instance, as being like a typical one 
except that it has no rhymes (or no imaginative subject matter, 
and so forth); and thus we come to consider its properties by a 
kind of subtraction. ‘This subtraction is here especially convenient, 
for it reminds us that the smaller groups of properties that we 
single out will make no additional demands on our sensitivity; 
such demands are taken care of by the established discipline that 
bears on all members of the larger group of properties. That is to 
say, having had occasion to develop the complex sensibilities that 
are appropriate to typical poems, we find that without more ado 
(though I speak roughly, of course) we are in a position to exercise 
them in the partial way that is appropriate to atypical poems; 
a training with regard to the former, which has its independent 
claim to our attention, includes a training with regard to the 
latter. So even though the atypical poems differ from the typical 
ones in a variety of ways (now in rhyme, now in rhythm, and so 
forth) we have reason to group them with the typical ones and to 
think ‘of them as comprising a unified topic—a topic for which 
such a word as “‘poem” is accordingly useful in providing a name. 

Although this explanation is decidedly incomplete, it is enough 
to suggest that a complete explanation would not be impossible. 


So there is little reason, I think, to regard the sense I have been 
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discussing, with its “family resemblances,” as one that is destined 
to triviality and thus as one that arises from a faulty analysis. 
Its acceptability is not beyond controversy, but there is at least 
a presumption in its favor. 


VI 


Although I have made several points about the varying usages 
of “‘poem,” I have still to discuss an ambiguity that is perhaps its 
most arresting one: in some contexts the term brings with it a 
favorable aesthetic evaluation, whereas in others it does not. ‘Vhus 
in speaking of a writer whose verse we hold in contempt, we 
may be inclined to say, “His alleged poems are not poems at all’; 
but we may also say, “His poems are not good.” The first of 
these locutions reserves “poem” for an evaluative sense and with- 
holds it from the examples in question on the ground that they 


‘ 


lack the necessary merit; whereas the second of them uses “‘poem” 


in a broader and neutral sense, and having applied it to the 


examples in question it indicates their lack of merit by a supple- 


mentary expression, namely, “not good.” 

Let us express the neutral sense—with which I was exclusively 
concerned in the previous sections—by the term “poem (N),” 
and let us express the evaluative sense by the term “poem (£).” 
We can then distinguish and relate the two senses in several 
ways, depending on just what shade of meaning we want “poem 
fk)” to acquire. One procedure is to obtain the latter sense from 
the former by extending the diagram of section IV. Thus the 
columns for “poem (£)” can be made to reduplicate those for 
“poem (.V)” but to include, as well, one new column representing 
aesthetic, value. Varying widths of the new column would then 
yield a number of neighboring senses of “poem (£),” some being 
relatively strong in their evaluational component and some rela- 
tively weak. (We must not, however, let the width exceed a certain 
amount; for otherwise the total shaded area will be obtainable 
regardless of the other columns, and we shall permit “poem (£)” 
to refer to an extremely good work in prose.) An alternative 
procedure is to let the evaluative element be introduced inde- 


pendently by an added conjunct. In other words, we can Simply 
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specify that ““X is a poem (E£)” has the same meaning as “X is a 
poem (NV) and X is aesthetically good.” This will yield a particu- 
larly strong evaluative sense, since aesthetic goodness will now be 
necessary to X’s being a poem (£) and not, as before, merely a 
factor whose absence requires compensation elsewhere. In what 
follows I shall deal with this latter alternative exclusively and 
shall speak as if it gave us “the” evaluative sense. But that will be 
no more than a device for simplifying exposition; for strictly 
speaking there is no one evaluative sense (and for that matter, 
no one neutral sense) but only a closely related set of senses. 


If there were any need of removing this ambiguity we should 


doubtless find it more convenient to drop the evaluative sense than 


to drop the neutral one. The terms of aesthetics so persistently 
become favorable or unfavorable that they tempt us to evaluate 
too hastily, so it is well to preserve as many neutral terms as we 
can. The task of evaluating can then be kept independent and 
delegated to terms especially reserved for that purpose. Besides, 
the neutral sense makes it easier for us to ask evaluative questions 
without prejudging them, It permits us, for instance, to ask “‘Is 
his poetry good or bad?”’, whereas the evaluative sense would 
force us to some such awkward phraseology as “Is his seeming 
poetry really poetry, or is it too bad to be considered poetry ?” 
Actually, however, I suspect that both senses are so firmly 
established in our linguistic habits that it is idle to think of drop- 
ping either of them. 

It will be noted that I have dealt with the evaluative sense from 
what might be called a macroscopic point of view. I have taken such 


‘ 


terms as “aesthetically good” and 


‘ 


‘aesthetically valuable” as 
being clear enough to serve as end points in a definition; and with 
their help I have been able to introduce “poem (£)”’ by the simple 


se 


procedure of relating it to “poem (NV).” If on the other hand I 


had been microscopic in my analysis—if I had considered how 


“aesthetically good’ and “aesthetically valuable” are to be 
defined in their turn—my problem would have grown immeasur- 
ably. It would have overlapped a great part of the general theory 
of value, whose issues (which are no less perplexing in aesthetics 
than in ethics) have long been debated in philosophy. 

My remarks on the microscopic issues, however, must be 
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reserved for the next section; and in my limited space they will 
have to be fragmentary. Meanwhile the macroscopic step is 
entirely legitimate. For I am primarily concerned, it will be 
remembered, with formulating the various part questions into 
which “What is a poem?” can profitably be divided, and I am 
only secondarily concerned with answering them. Now the terms 
“aesthetically good” and “aesthetically valuable,” though often 
puzzling and confusing, are quite sufficient to show what the 
subsequent steps of analysis are likely to involve. They permit 
us to ask how their meaning can be clarified and to ask it in a 
way that will isolate the question, so far as possible, from the 
others we have considered. And for the moment that is all that 
we need expect the terms to do. 

The importance of separating questions is here particularly 


great, as will be evident from the following considerations. Sup- 


»0se that a writer, having asked ‘“‘What is a poem ?’’, should 
I ’ £ 


, 
implicitly interpret the question as requiring a definition of 
“poem (£).”’ If he were reluctant to define it in terms of “good,” 
on the ground that any such step would be too macroscopic to 
deserve attention, he might easily end by paraphrasing the term 
without being fully aware that he was doing so. He might proceed 
too casually, much as if the meaning of ‘“‘good”’ were free from 
philosophical controversy; and he might blur this part of his 
problem with the parts that have nothing to do with evaluation. 
Whereas if he were at pains to introduce “good” as a temporary 
step and thereafter to consider its meaning, he could scarcely 
remain insensitive to the need of giving this aspect of his problem 
careful and independent attention. And let me add that he might 
profitably wonder whether or not he wanted to pursue “What is a 
poem ?”’ quite so far as that; or if he decided that he did, he might 
profitably consider whether or not he could be content with the 
one-brief-chapter style of discussion to which “What is a poem ?”’ 
is so frequently subjected. 


VII 
I have so far been taking ““What is a poem?” to be a request 


for a definition of “poem” and have broken it up into smaller 


questions only because the definition (or set of definitions) leads 
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to tangled issues that must be handled one by one. But we must 
not suppose that ““What is a poem?” asks for no more than this. 
It often raises questions of a much more comprehensive character 

—questions that can be formulated, to be sure, in a way that. 
permits them to be answered by definitions of a certain kind, but 
which in my opinion become clearer when formulated in some 
other way. So in the remainder of this essay I shall explain what 
these additional questions are likely to be. 

It will be impossible for me to discuss these questions, which 
lie within or near the general theory of value, without pre- 
supposing a broader philosophical position. So I must depend 
quite heavily on my previous publications, which in spite of their 
orientation to ethics can be adapted to aesthetics as well. 

The first of the questions can be introduced by a continuation 
of my remarks about “poem (£)”; and I shall begin not by stating 
the question itself but by making some distinctions that will pre- 
pare the way for it. 

Suppose, then, that we are not content to preserve the evalua- 
tive force of “poem (£)”’ merely by using “‘good” (and so on) but 
wish to examine it more microscopically. The first thing that we 
should notice, in my opinion, is that this evaluative force is 
limited to contexts in which *‘X is a poem’’ tends to express the 
speaker’s favorable attitude to X and tends to build up a similar 
attitude in the hearer or hearers. In other words, it is limited to 
contexts that render active what I am accustomed to call the 
favorable emotive meaning of “‘poem.’!® And the second thing 
that we should notice is that the term is quite indefinite in the rest 
of its meaning—so far, that is, as it goes beyond the functions of 
“poem (.V)” and takes on those of “poem (£).” There are times 
when it seems to evaluate partly because it connotes various 
properties that “poem (.V)”? does not connote—such commonly 
admired properties as unity, restraint, profundity, subtlety, 
economy of expression, vividness of imagery, and so on, We must 


remember, however, that “poem” stands in no invariable relation- 


ship to these properties. So even in contexts that mark it as 


“poem (£)”’ we shall do well to avoid saying that it connotes them 


10 For a discussion of emotive meaning see ch. ul of my Ethics and Language 
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(so long as we are dealing with its meaning descriptively, rather 
than prescriptively) and to say instead that it suggests them, using 
“suggests” to stand for a weaker relation, less subject to fixed, 
intersubjectively established linguistic rules." 

Now the two factors that | have mentioned—-emotive meaning 
and a wide range of suggestions—make ‘‘poem”’ susceptible to 
what I am accustomed to call persuasive definitions.!* And perhaps 
I can best explain this by using a somewhat artificial example. 

Suppose that two writers, in considering “poem (£),” diverge 
in their manner of defining it. Both specify that it is to connote 
certain properties over and above those connoted by “poem (.NV)”’; 
and (let us assume, to make the case typical) both specify that 
these additional properties include G; but one of them goes on to 
include H and /, whereas the other rejects these, including 7 and 
K in their place. (Here the letters stand for such properties as 
unity, restraint, and the others that I have mentioned just 
above.) Neither writer, then, is content to have these properties 
merely suggested by the term; each is attempting to make certain 
of them become strictly connoted—a situation that our flexible 
language of everyday life does not ensure, as we have seen, but 
which it also does not rule out as a positive misuse of language. 
The result of this, though it may at first seem trivial, is in fact 
of considerable importance. For in spite of the forces brought to 
bear on the cannotation of the term, its emotive meaning will 
remain substantially unaltered; the emotive meaning will persist 
in the definiendum even though not taken account of in the 
definiens. Each writer, accordingly, is wedding the emotive 
meaning of “poem” (for contexts that make it active) to the 
properties of his choice, and by giving them a laudatory name he 
is taking a first step toward encouraging us (or advising us, o1 
inducing us, and so forth) to admire them. The first writer is 
encouraging us to admire a poem (NV) only if it has #7 and /, 
since his definition, if-accepted, will prevent us from calling it by 
a laudatory name (“poem (f£)”) unless these properties are 


present. Similarly, the second writer is encouraging us with 


respect to J and A instead. And both writers, of course, are 


" Thid., pp. 67-71 


12 Jhid., chs. ix, x, and xii 
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encouraging us with respect to G, on which their definitions agree. 
So the definitions are persuasive in a semitechnical but still 
rather familiar sense: by wedding the old emotive meaning of a 
term to a new connotative or descriptive meaning, they not only 
reflect the attitudes (here the literary preferences) of those who 
propound them but tend to alter language in a way that induces 
others to share these attitudes. 

I have been assuming that G, H, /, J, and & will be specified 
in the definiens by means of conjuncts; but that is not essential to 
my conclusion. Thus a writer might introduce some of these 
properties, alternatively, as constituents in a more complex, 
family-resemblance type of property having the same form 
(though not of course the same content) as the one I diagrammed 
in connection with “poem (NV). Calling this more complex 


*\99 


property “P,” he could then define “poem (£)” to mean the 
same as “poem (V) that has P.” His definition will not cease to 
be persuasive, however; for by including H and /, say, as con- 
stituents of P (which others might be inclined to reject) and by 
wedding them to the favorable emotive meaning of “poem (£),” 
he will be using the laudatory name to praise them. Although he 
will not (as in the previous case) be proposing that we take either 
H or J as a necessary condition to our favor, he will be proposing 
that we take each of them as a contributory condition whose 
absence will require compensation elsewhere. 

Let me explain why I have gone into these matters. Although 
persuasive definitions are thoroughly useful—for our need of 


influencing one another is no less great when it concerns our 


preferences, and our attitudes more generally, than when it 


concerns our beliefs—-they are useful only for a special purpose, 
and one quite different from that normally served by philosophical 
analysis. So if amid the vagaries of ‘‘What is a poem?” we should 
mingle these definitions with those appropriate to analysis, we 
might easily end with difficulties of the kind I am here trying to 
diminish: those that arise from an attempt to answer several sorts 
of questions without separating them. 

We can see this by considering a simpler example, concerned 
with whether or not good poems, i.e., poems (£), always express 


an emotion recollected in tranquillity. Philosophical analysis, as 
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I conceive it, will attempt only to formulate this question more 
clearly. It will be at pains to avoid implying an answer to the 
question; for in the interest of handling one difficulty at a time 
it will leave the answer to be supplied by literary criticism. 
(Literary criticism is here conceived very broadly to include 
evaluative principles that have often been defended by philos- 
ophers no less than by critics; but even so it remains distinct 
from analytical philosophy.) [I have outlined such a_ neutral 
analysis just above; for in suggesting that an affirmative answer, 
if given, would express a favorable attitude to emotion recollected 
in tranquillity (in connection with poetry), | have neither ex- 
pressed nor repudiated such an attitude and thus have proposed 
an analysis of the question that leaves it open. The use of a 
persuasive definition, on the other hand, will go beyond this 
specialized, clarificatory task. For suppose that “poem (£)”’ is 
persuasively defined in a way that makes it connote an emotion 
recollected in tranquillity. The definition will then tend to praise 
the latter property by associating it with a laudatory term. In 
effect it will judge that the property is essential to a poem’s value. 
So instead of helping us to a neutral formulation of the above 
question, it will be answering it and thus will be taking us beyond 
a philosophical analysis of literary criticism into literary criticism 
itself. That is to say, since the definition is itself tantamount to an 
evaluative conclusion, it leaves no further evaluative issue to be 
debated in connection with the question; so all that we can do 
with the question, so long as the definition is accepted, is to 
answer it in the affirmative, adding that our answer is a truism. 

Now in order to avoid confusing these two issues—the one 
belonging to analytical philosophy and the other to literary 
criticism (in a broad sense)—I suggest that, temporarily at least, 
we state them in conspicuously different ways. Perhaps it will be 
convenient to drop the expression “‘What is a poem?” altogether, 


on the ground that it is too ambiguous to be helpful. The question 


belonging to philosophical analysis can then be stated, ‘‘What 


definition will explicate, nonpersuasively, what ‘poem (£) 
means?” And the question belonging to literary criticism can be 
stated, ““What are the sources of poetic value?” The meaning of 


the latter question can then be clarified in this way: to say that 
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any property, S, is a “‘source of poetic value” is to say (i) that § 


is not to be considered as one of the defining properties of “poetic 


value” and (ii) that S is nevertheless closely correlated with poetic 
value. Here the correlation may be of varying kinds, correspond- 
ing to various kinds of sources: it may be specified, say, by the 
statement, “A poem has (favorable) value only if it has $,” or 
“A poem has (favorable) value if it has 5,” or by certain other 
statements specifying weaker or stronger correlations than these. 
But [| need not go into the matter any further, since the important 
point to notice is simply that judgments about the sources of 
poetic value will be ordinary, synthetic judgments—that is, 
judgments that are not made true by definition, and thus, a 
fortiori, not made true by persuasive definitions. 

In proposing this | am in effect proposing that we temporarily 
avoid using any persuasive definitions in discussing poetry—that 
we drop them from analysis because they are foreign to its issue 
and drop them from literary criticism not for that reason but 
because they are too likely to conceal from us the fact that the 
issues are there evaluative. Eventually, of course, we may wish 
to return to these definitions; and indeed, there would be a gen- 
uine absurdity in depriving ourselves of their convenience. 
But as a temporary exercise in separating problems, the avoidance 
of persuasive definitions seems to me quite, practicable. For no 
issues will be slighted by this procedure. ‘Thus the use of a suitably 
chosen persuasive definition (as we have seen) would make 
“Poems (/:) always express an emotion recollected in tranquillity” 
a judgment that is true by definition. To defend this statement, 
however, we must defend the definition that makes it true. So we 
may equally well avoid truth by definition altogether, saying 
merely, “An expression of an emotion recollected in tranquillity 
is indispensable as a source of poetic value.” This will have the 
same evaluative function as before—that of reserving praise for 
poems (NV) that have the property in question. And the defense 
previously required for a persuasive definition will here reappear 
unaltered, in connection with the statement itself.' 

'S Por a discussion of the sort of defense possible, see my “‘Interpretation and 


Evaluation in Aesthetics,’ in Philosophical Analysis, ed. by Max Black (Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1950), pp. 341-383. 
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Problems about the sources of poetic value are extremely 


important to criticism. And we have only to generalize them to 
obtain the much-discussed problem of finding a standard of poetic 
value. Or that is true, at least, for the sense of “‘standard”’ that I 
take to be most familiar. A writer would propose such a standard 
if he said that a certain (presumably very complex) property was 
the source of poetic value—that is, one whose presence in a poem, 
to this or that degree, invariably paralleled the degree to which 
the poem was aesthetically valuable. His principle would then be 
an ultimate one, related to the criticism of poetry in roughly the 
same way as the utilitarian principle or the categorical imperative 
is related to ethics. 

It will be obvious that the formulation and defense of such a 
standard present an issue of the utmost difficulty. Indeed, a 
writer might easily be forgiven for feeling that it is beyond his 
powers and for confining himself to smaller evaluative issues—as 
most critics, In practice, actually do. But vast though the issue 
is, the seemingly innocent question ‘‘What is a poem ?”’ sometimes 
leads to it. And by concealing the nature of the issue—by intro- 
ducing persuasive definitions that too easily become confused 
with the merely clarificatory definitions appropriate to analysis 
the question makes the difliculties, which are great even at best, 
become virtually insuperable. 


VIII 


Although it may now appear that the vagrant meanings of 
“What is a poem?” have been reasonably well surveyed, there is 
in fact still another question that lies concealed within it; and it 
is such an important one that I must go on to examine it. I shall 
first state the question in words of my own and shall then explain 

for the connection is not altogether obvious—-how ‘“‘What is a 
poem ?”’ comes to be understood in a way that asks it. 

Essentially, the question is concerned with the proper inter- 
pretation of a poem. I| trust that what I mean in saying this will 
be reasonably clear, but even so I had better add the following 
explanatory remarks. | am using “‘poem” in the sense I have 
previously schematized for “poem (.V)"’; and for the present this 
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schematization will be sufficient, since I need presuppose little 
more than that the term designates some sort of sequence of 
words. By an “interpretation” of a poem I refer to a process of 
reacting to the words that shows promise, at least, of being aesthet- 
ically relevant. (On occasion, “interpretation” will name the 
experiences, and so forth, that result from this process, rather 
than the process itself.) Much of interpretation, then, involves a 
grasp of the meaning of the words; but I wish also to include 
(slightly extending the sense of the term) various ways of attending 
to its rhymes, rhythms, assonances, moods, suggestions, and so on. 
What I mean by a “proper” interpretation is not so easily indi- 
cated; but as I have argued elsewhere, we shall distort its normal 
functions if we forget that the term has, in part at least, an emotive 
force and that it often behaves like the gerundive phrase “to be 
accepted.””!4 

Questions about the proper interpretation of poetry stand in a 
very close relationship to questions about aesthetic value. Thus a 
critic who revises his interpretation of a poem—feeling, say, that 
he has previously missed certain of its allusions or that he has 
“read in’? meanings that distort its simplicity—will be likely to 
revise his evaluation of it as well; for his new interpretation is 
likely to reveal to him a new source of poetic value. Moreover, in 
saying that his new interpretation is “‘proper” he suggests, 
evaluatively, that we ought to read the poem in that way. But 
although interpretive questions and questions about aesthetic 
value are closely related, we must nevertheless distinguish them. 
When we ask, for instance, whether a proper reading of a poem 
will reveal a certain simplicity in its meaning, our interpretive 
question will be about something that may be a source of favorable 
aesthetic value; but when we ask whether this simplicity, if 
present, actually is a source of favorable value (rather than merely 
indifferent, or a source of unfavorable value), we are going beyond 
the interpretive question to another, which is concerned with 
evaluation in a more intimate and characteristic way. 

Let me now explain how an interpretive question can come to 


14 | have discussed this point at greater length in my “Interpretation and 
Evaluation in Aesthetics.” 
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be a component in our omnium-gatherum question, “‘What is a 
peom?” In doing so I must first refer back to an ambiguity of 
“poem” that i mentioned at the beginning of section III but have 
since ignored. I there said that my own manner of defining the 
term, which begins 


b 


(1) ““A poem” refers to a sequence of words .. . 


is not the only one that our ordinary usage of the term permits. 
. There is an alternative procedure that begins 


(2) “A poem” refers to the meaning of a sequence of words. 


And I acknowledged that (2) promised to yield a not unacceptable 


sense, subject to certain reservations that | need not here trouble 
to repeat. By either procedure, of course, there will be some 
reference to the meaning of words; but in (1) it is dealt with later, 
in specifying the differentia, whereas in (2) it is emphasized from 
the start by being introduced into the genus. 

Now (2) can be developed in various ways; so for present 
purposes let us suppose that a certain writer, having asked 
“What is a poem?”, should propose a somewhat elaborated 
version of (2), saying, 


‘ 


(a) ““‘A poem’ refers to the meaning that we assign to a 
sequence of words when we interpret it properly —always 
provided, however, that the meaning and the words fulfill 


the additional conditions, C.” 


Here we can let “C,” if we like, refer to some complex, family- 
resemblance sort of property like that diagrammed in section IV; 
but just now that need not concern us. The important thing to 
notice is that (a) deals with the meaning that arises from a proper 
interpretation and thus introduces the same considerations that I 
have mentioned in discussing interpretive questions. The con- 
nection between “What is a poem ?” and an interpretive question, 
then, is no longer so remote as it initially seemed to be. 

The point I want to make, however, goes well beyond this. I 
want to show that (a), when developed a little further, is not only 
related to an interpretive question but can actually become an 
answer to an interpretive question. And in this connection the word 
“properly,” as it occurs in (a), becomes very important. Having 
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used it, our writer may feel that it requires a definition in its 
turn. And if he defines it persuasively we shall have much the same 
situation, though in a new application, that we considered in the 
preceding section, Let me go into this in more ‘detail: 

It may happen, of course, that our writer’s definition of “‘prop- 
erly” is nonpersuasive; and in that case he will give no answer 
to an interpretive question. But let us suppose that it is persuasive. 
Let us suppose, for instance, that he maintains, 


(b) “To say that a sequence of words is interpreted ‘properly’ 
is to say that it is interpreted in the way that the greatest 
number of critics would accept.” 


This definition is persuasive, for without mentioning the laudatory 
force of “properly” it tends actually to make use of it. It restricts 
the term’s laudatory force, for the contexts in question, to the 
interpretations that most critics would accept and thus recom- 
mends these interpretations. In other words, it tends to advocate 
a kind of democratic rule among critics, giving increased prestige 
(as conferred by the favorable term) to the interpretive judgments 
of any majority or plurality of them and withholding this prestige 
from any dissenting minority. 

Once this is observed, we can readily see that our writer is in 
effect answering an interpretive question. It is quite as if he had 
asked, “‘What is the proper way to interpret poetic words?” 
and had gone on to give the generalized answer, ““The proper 
way is always the one that most critics would accept.” He makes 
this answer true by definition, of course; but that in no way keeps 
it from being an answer that recommends or advises, or an answer 
that is closed to objections. For the definition, namely (b), that 
makes it true is persuasive, and it is wide-open to objections. 

It is appropriate, then, to say that ““What is a poem?” can 
sometimes, and in part, ask an interpretive question; for it can 
ask a question to which an interpretive judgment—though one 
that is normally of a rather general character and expressed in 
language that is typical of definitions—can be proposed as a rele- 
vant answer. If we follow this answer only through step (a) we 
shall not realize this; but if we follow it through a step like (b) 


as well, remembering that (b), with its persuasive definition, 
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develops out of and seems to continue the nonpersuasive definition 
of “poem” given by (a), we then find that the connection between 
“What is a poem?” and an interpretive question becomes a 
rather straightforward one. 

In discussing this matter I have dealt with an imaginary 
author to whom I have ascribed a position (concerned as it is 
with a kind of democratic rule among critics) that is not likely 
to have many serious defenders. But my imaginary case is not 
without its actual parallels; so let me briefly examine one of them, 
as found in Mr. I. A. Richards’ Principles of Literary Criticism.”® 

Having asked “What is a poem ?”’, Richards begins by saying 
that “‘a poem” refers to certain experiences that we may have 
when we read certain words. And since these experiences are 
clearly those that attend understanding the words, they can be 
taken as analogues of the meaning that I have mentioned in the 
example just above. As Richards continues, however, it becomes 
evident that he wants to let “‘poem”’ refer to only some of these 
experiences. And indeed, he constantly talks as though he had 
in mind the relatively narrow class of them that is involved in the 


proper interpretation of the words in question. So far, then, he is 


taking a step that parallels (a) above. He then goes on to identify 
this class, not letting us forget that it includes all the proper 
experiences, with the class whose members differ only a very 
little from the experience of the poet at the time that the poet 
was writing the words. Now this is a step comparable to (b) 
above, involving, in effect, a persuasive definition. For note that 
whenever interpretation is involved this step will encourage us to 
seek an experience very like that of the poet. It will tend to give 
prestige to what the poet makes of his work, just as (b), in the 
previous example, tended to give prestige to what most critics 
would make of it. In asking ““What is a poem?” then, Richards 
is asking in effect, ““When are the words of a poem properly 
interpreted ?”°; and he is answering, ““When and only when the 
person reading them gets an experience that is very like the 
poet’s experience.” This answer is debatable, of course. Those 


who make much of the intentions of the artist in aesthetics are 


16 London, 1924; see ch. xxx. 
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likely to accept it; whereas those who make much of the “inten- 
tional fallacy” (as W. K. Wimsatt and M. C. Beardsley have 
called it, though the alleged fallacy here takes a slightly different 
form from the one they emphasize)'® are likely to reject it. My 
aim, however, is not to debate this issue but only to show the 
steps by which it connects up with the ambiguous question, 
“What is a poem?” 


IX 


My discussion is by no means complete;'? but since it has dealt 
with the points that are most likely to be confusing, I shall not 
develop it further. So let me end with a brief summary. 

I have divided “What is a poem?” into three component 
questions, the first belonging to analytical philosophy and the 
other two belonging (broadly speaking) to literary criticism. 

In some cases “What is a poem ?” asks for a merely explicative 
definition of “‘poem”—a definition that does not attempt to 
settle the issues of literary criticism but attempts only to clarify 
them. My discussion of this became an extended one (Secs. II-VI), 
partly because I wanted to show that “poem” is ambiguous and 
partly because I wanted to suggest that its differentia, for most 
senses, is presumably some property that is more complex than we 
might at first think—one that is reminiscent of Wittgenstein’s 
“family resemblances” and that I have represented (too precisely, 
of course) as a kind of weighted average of the presence of other 
properties. 


In other cases ““What is a poem?” asks about the sources of 


poetic value, or more generally, about the standard by which 
poetry is to be judged. The word “poem” is then taken to have a 
sense restricted to “good”? poems, and hence (as I see it) a sense 
that has an active, laudatory, emotive meaning. So when the 


9 


answer runs, “A poem is something of sort 5, 


where “S”? may 
16 See their “The Intentional Fallacy,’ Sewanee Review, LIV (1946), 468- 
487, and my comment on it in “Interpretation and Evaluation in Aesthetics,” 
particularly n. 4, p. 350. 
17 For example: one might ask ‘‘What is a poem?” with an accent on the 
word ‘‘a”’ and thus be asking, say, about the degree to which a poem can be 
revised (as for a second edition) without becoming a new and different poem. 
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refer to any aesthetic property that one may be expected to 
admire in poetry, its effect is to praise S by associating it with a 
laudatory name. It has this effect even if the answer is presented 
as a definition or as a statement that is true by definition; for the 
definition, being persuasive, will for all practical purposes be 
identical with a value judgment: it will not be a mere device for 
Sormulating an evaluative question, but will be a way of answering it. 

In still other cases ‘‘What is a poem ?”’ may ask for a judgment, 


normally of a somewhat general character, about the proper way 


” 


of interpreting poetic words. ‘“‘Poem”’ is then taken to refer not to 
the poetic words but rather to some meaning or experience that 
attends a proper interpretation of them; and the question leads to 
a persuasive definition of “proper” in this context. Thus if the 
answer runs, “A poem, that is, a proper interpretation of poetic 
words, is something of sort M,”’ where “‘M” refers to the meaning 
assigned to the words by most critics, or by the poet, and so on, 
its effect is to praise interpretations of sort M by associating them 


” 


with the favorable term “proper.” Note that the persuasive 
definition, though here used to evaluate, bears only on the 
value of a certain way of approaching or understanding a given 
poem and not on the value of the poem itself; so it remains distinct 
from the evaluative answer (in a narrower sense) that was men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph. 

Of these three questions I have attempted to answer only the 
first, and even there I have given only a partial and schematic 
answer. | have not answered the second and third questions, which 
are too vast to be dealt with in this or any other short work, but 
have simply distinguished them from the first and from each 
other. That is in keeping with my introductory remarks: my aim 
has been less to answer questions than to separate them. 

The importance of this aim, limited though it is, is in a general 
way rather obvious. If we are to answer questions we must learn 
to ask them one at a time. And when we do so we shall be likely 
to find that we can proceed more economically, without having 


99 


to “postulate” this or that esoteric or unique “entity.” But the 
particular distinctions I have been making seem to me to have 
this special claim to attention: 


It is somewhat arbitrary that I should have dealt with ““What 
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is a poem?” I might equally well have examined “What is a 
painting ?”’ or ‘““What is a symphony?” or ““What is a work of 
art?” and so on. I suspect that in each case—apart from rather 


obvious and incidental exceptions—I should have found much 
the same component questions, tempting us to much the same 
confusions as those that I have mentioned. Unless I am badly 
mistaken, then, my distinctions are not only appropriate to the 
aesthetics of poetry but are needed throughout the whole of 
aesthetics. 

Cuarves L. STEVENSON 


University of Michigan 





REFERENCE, VAGUENESS, AND NECESSITY 


OGICAL statements, that is, statements which are either 
L logically necessary or logically impossible, are frequently 
characterized as nonexistential, vacuous, or nonreferential, in the 
sense that their correctness or incorrectness does not depend on 
their conforming to or violating rules of reference, which govern 
the assignment or refusal of predicates to particulars. Such an 
account must, however, remain quite imprecise unless it is 
supplemented on the one hand by a more detailed inquiry into 
the rules of reference which are irrelevant to the correctness or 
incorrectness of the logical statements in question and on the 
other hand by an exhibition of the nonreferential rules which 
are relevant to it. 

In the present paper I shall be concerned with an important 
species of rules of reference: namely, those governing the assign- 
ment or refusal of predicates to what is given in perception, Since 
these rules are vague in the sense that they admit of neutral cases, 
that is to say, of objects to which a predicate is assigned and 
refused with equal correctness, they leave room for the adoption 
of various conventions for classifying the neutral cases. By attend- 
ing to both types of rules—the vague rules of reference and the 
conventions supplementing them —one is enabled to remove some 
of the obscurity which attaches to the notions of logical necessity 
and logical impossibility: for it can be shown how different types 
of logical statements arise from introducing different conventions 
for dealing with neutral cases into systems of vague rules of 
reference. 

Although contemporary theories will not be criticized explicitly, 
it will, | hope, become apparent either that they are unduly 
influenced by certain prominent features of the standard logical 
formalisms or else that they suffer from too hazy a conception 
of the function of natural language. If it were necessary to argue 
that our topic is not of “merely logical” interest, one might 
emphasize the fact that most metaphysical theories, such as 


Humean and logical empiricism or Hegelian idealism and logical 
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pragmatism, have vested intellectual interests in certain accounts 
of logical statements. 

The discussion will proceed as follows: In Part I, I shall try 
to exhibit some pertinent features of systems containing vague 
rules of reference but no conventions for dealing with neutral 
cases. In Part II, I shall consider the addition to such systems of 
one or more restrictive conventions and show how, in terms of 
these, various species of logical statements can be sharply distin- 
guished from each other and from contingent statements. In this 
connection I shall discuss the relation of the different logical 
statements to the propositional calculi of intuitionist and classical 
logic and—very briefly—to systems of modal logic. 


Systems of vague rules of reference. By a “rule of reference’’ I shall 
understand any rule which governs the assignment or refusal of a 
sign to perceptual objects. In some contexts such a rule functions 
as a rule of language, the sign as a predicate, and its assignment 
or refusal to an object as a statement. It is, at least for our purpose, 
an idle task to try to distinguish these contexts sharply from others. 
Since, however, every natural language contains rules of refer- 
ence, everything that will be said about them and the perform- 
ances governed by them will apply ipso facto to languages, 
predicates, statements, and indeed to thinking which can_ be 
expressed and conveyed by these means. For the sake of brevity 


and without fear of misunderstanding, I shall often speak of 


predicates and statements when it would be more precise to speak 
of signs governed by rules of reference and of performances 
conforming to such rules or violating them. 

A type of performance is governed by a rule if doing it would 
in conditions assumed to be specified or specifiable—either 
conform to the rule or violate it. Blowing one’s nose, for example, 
is not governed by the rules of chess. If r is a rule of reference 
governing the assignment or refusal of the sign P to perceptual 
objects of which 6 is one, then the following cases can be distin- 
guished. (1) ‘The assignment of P to b would conform to 7, whereas 
the refusal of P to 6 would violate r. We shall say that 6 is a positive 
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candidate for P. If a person who has adopted r makes the assign- 
ment, we shall say that (for him) # is a positive instance of P. 
(2) The refusal of P to 6 would conform to r, but the assignment 
would violate it. We shall say that 4 is a negative candidate for P. 
If a person who has adopted r makes the refusal, we shall say that 
(for him) 4 is a negative instance of P. (3) Both the assignment 
and the refusal of P to 6 would conform to r. We shall say that 
b is a neutral candidate for P. According to whether a person who 
has adopted r makes the assignment or the refusal or declares the 
neutral character of b, it is (for him) a positive, negative, or 
neutral instance of P. 

We should be inclined not to call ra rule of reference if both the 
assignment and the refusal of P to any perceptual object would 
conform to r or if, in other words, any such object would be a 
neutral candidate for P. We should be similarly inclined if both 
the assignment and the refusal of P to some perceptual object 
would violate r. It is convenient to legalize these inclinations and 
to define “rule of reference” as not covering these degenerate 
cases. 

The distinction between the candidates for P and the correctly 
elected candidates or instances of P is needed for an understanding 
of the role of neutral candidates, which in accordance with the 
rule of reference governing P can be correctly elected as positive, 
negative, and neutral instances. In making the distinction we are 
not concerned with the question of which persons or what per- 
centage of persons belonging to some group elects a particular 
neutral candidate or a percentage of such into positive, negative, 
or neutral instances but solely with a characteristic of the rule: 
namely, its admitting such alternative elections—its vagueness. 

In considering a system of vague rules of reference /r, . . . Tp, 
or, briefly, /r/, we shall assume every rule to be open in the sense 
of admitting the occurrence of further positive, negative, and 
neutral candidates apart from those to which the rule has been 


applied so far. The reason for this assumption is that whatever 


will be said about rules which are open can with obvious modi- 
fications be extended to the simpler case of rules which are not. 
‘There can be no doubt that some, at least, of the rules governing 


the assignment and refusal of signs to perceptual objects are both 
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vague and open. For our purpose it will be sufficient to attend to 
these features of the rules of systems /r/. In doing so some con- 
troversial questions can be avoided. 

One of these concerns the role of examples. Clearly some rules 
of reference are formulated, taught, and learned by the indication 
of a number of positive instances (examples) and of negative 
instances (antiexamples) and by requiring that every object 
which resembles all examples and no antiexample is to be a 
positive instance of the predicate governed by the rule. The 
questions of whether exemplification is needed for the under- 
standing of some rules and of whether examples are part of the 
content of these rules or of the predicates governed by them have 
been answered in different ways. The empiricist doctrine of 
abstraction, the Kantian theory of the schematism, and other 
theories imply affirmative answers to both questions, answers 
with which I am inclined to agree. But since this position is 
nowhere presupposed in what follows, there is no need to attempt 
to justify it. 

In order to exhibit the function of open and vague rules of 
reference, we first consider the relations which may hold between 
two predicates governed by such rules. Let 7; and r, govern P, 
and P, respectively. If we apply 7, to a number of objects and 
collect the positive instances of P,; which result from correct 
applications of r,, there results a (possibly empty) finite set of 


objects, say A(P,), associated with P,. If the objects contain at 


least one neutral candidate for P,, then at least two associated 
sets will result: for it is equally correct to elect a neutral candidate 
as a positive and a negative instance. If we apply r, to new 
objects, to which it has not been applied before, and add any 
resulting positive instances to A(P,), then the thus amplified set 
is either identical with A(P,)—if no new positive instances have 
been elected; or it includes A(P,)—if new positive instances have 
been elected. 

We now consider a pair of associated sets, A(P,) and A(P,), 
which result from the correct application of r; and 7, to the same 
objects. Since the sets are finite, the relation between them is 
obviously either inclusion (one bilateral, two unilateral), exclu- 


sion, or overlap. If we correctly apply 7, and r, to the same new 
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objects and add the resulting positive instances, if any, to A(P,) 
and A(P,), then the relation between the thus amplified sets is 
either identical with or different from the relation between the 
original sets. Clearly if A(P,) and A(P,) overlap, their ampli- 
fications will also overlap. If, however, A(P,) includes (or 
excludes) A(P,), the relation between the amplified sets will 
either remain inclusion (or exclusion) or change into overlap. 
In particular, the correct amplification of the sets by applying r, 
and r, to a neutral candidate for both P, and P, may lead to both 
inclusion (exclusion) and overlap between the amplified sets. 

We shall say that the relation between A(P,) and A(P,), which 
form a pair of associated sets, is preservable if 7, and r, are such 
that their correct application, or one of their correct applications, 
to any object outside A(P,) and A(P,) and the addition of the 
resulting positive instances, ifany, to A(P,) and A(P,) respectively, 
preserves the original relation. The distinction between those 
relations between A(P,) and A(P,) which are preservable and 
those which are not allows us to define the possible relations 
between P, and P, themselves. 


(1) P, overlaps with P, (P, © P,): 7, and r, admit only one 


preservable relation between the members of any pair of associated 
sets, if any: namely, overlap. 

(2) P, stands in inclusion-or-overlap to P, (P, ©) P,, similarly 
P, © P,): 1, and r, admit two preservable relations between the 
members of any pair of associated sets, if any: namely, inclusion 
and overlap. 

(3) P, stands in exclusion-or-overlap to P, (P, ) P,): r, and r, 
admit two preservable relations between the members of any 
pair of associated sets, if any: namely, exclusion and overlap. 

Prima facie the following further possibilities may seem worth 
considering. 

(4) P, is included in P, (P,<P,)—similarly P,~P, and 
P, = P,): only one preservable relation is admitted: namely, 
inclusion. This would mean that although 7, and 7,, being vague 
rules of reference, separately admit neutral candidates for P, and 
P,, they do not admit a neutral candidate common to both 
predicates, that is, an object which could be correctly elected as 


a positive instance of P, and a negative instance of P,. However, 
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that there is no such common neutral candidate cannot be 
justified by appealing to r,; and 7r,, but only by appealing to 
either a factual prediction or a convention restricting the appli- 
cability of these rules. 

(5) P, excludes P, (P,/P,): only one preservable relation is 
admitted: namely, exclusion. The reasons for rejecting (5) are 
similar to those for rejecting (4). 

From a purely combinatorial point of view we should consider 
the possibility of exclusion-or-inclusion between P, and P,, with 
inclusion and exclusion both being preservable; and the possibility 
of exclusion-or-inclusion-or-overlap, with inclusion, exclusion, and 
overlap being preservable. ‘The former possibility must be rejected 
as implying that a// candidates for P, and for P, are neutral, in 
which case r, and r, are not rules of reference. But then the latter 
possibility must also be rejected. 

We are thus left with (1) P; O P,, (2) P; © Pe, (3) Py D Pe. 
These relations do not require the existence of pairs of associated 
sets, having been defined in terms of relations between such sets 
if there are such sets. In particular, as has been noted already, 
the rules may admit two preservable relations, whereas in fact 
only one occurs. It is worth emphasizing that (2) is not an alter- 
nation of (1) and (4): the statement that both inclusion and 
overlap are preservable differs clearly from the statement that 
only inclusion or only overlap is preservable. Similarly, (3) is not 
an alternation of (1) and (5). 

Are the relations of overlap, inclusion-or-overlap, and exclusion- 
or-overlap logical relations? ‘They are certainly nonreferential, in 


the sense that the correctness of stating them does not depend on 


the predicates being correctly assigned or refused to particular 
objects. On the other hand, the title of “logical” relations and 
statements is often reserved only for nonreferential exclusions and 
inclusions. ‘The question calls for a purely terminological decision 
which need not be taken here. 

The absence of the inclusion relation between any two predi- 
cates governed by rules belonging to /r/ implies that the statement 
that any predicate X is included in itself is incorrect. If x is a 
neutral candidate for X, then it can with equal correctness be 
elected a positive or a negative instance of X so that both in- 
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clusion and overlap are preservable relations between associ~ ted 
sets of X and X. In other words, for any X—X © X. Similarly, 
if we define X in terms of X by stipulating that any object x is 
to be a positive or negative instance of X if, and only if, it is 
respectively a negative or positive instance of X, then we see 
that in view of neutral candidates being admitted for XY and, 
therefore, for X, the relation between them is not X/X but 
XOX. 

All this affects, of course, the structure of any propositional 
calculus whose elementary statements are governed by /r/ and 
whose compound statements are in addition governed by the 
rules for statement connectives. The elementary statements 
would be of one of the following types: “*X(x)?’——interpreted as 
“The particular, or set of particulars, x, has been elected as a 


rs 


positive instance of the predicate X”’; ‘“X(x)’’— interpreted as 
“x has been elected as a negative instance of X”; and lastly, 
“* ¥(x)”’—interpreted as “‘x has been elected as a neutral instance 
of X.” Of the rules governing the combination of elementary into 
compound statements, we shall consider only the rules for “&” 
(and), “OR” (exclusive or), and ‘“‘v”’ (nonexclusive or). They are 
the usual ones. If “p” and ‘‘g” are two elementary or compound 
statements, then “p & q’”’ is correct only if both statements are 
correct; “p OR q” is correct only if one of the two statements, but 
not both, is correct; “‘p v q” is correct only if at least one of the 
two statements is correct. It will be convenient to use the abbre- 
viation /r/ henceforth to indicate a set of open and vague rules of 
reference to which the rules governing “&,” “OR,” and ‘‘v” 
have been added. 


It is for our purpose of great importance to distinguish clearly 


not only between correct and incorrect statements but also 
between different types of correctness and incorrectness, The 
elementary and compound statements with which we shall be 
concerned in this and the following section fall into two main 
classes: (1) referential statements which depend on the rules of 
reference of /r/, in the sense that they are correct or incorrect 
only if at least one assignment or refusal of a specific predicate P 
to a specific particular 6 conforms to or violates the rule of refer- 
ence governing P; (2) nonreferential statements which are not 
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so dependent on specific rules of reference. A correct non- 
referential statement will be called briefly a “theorem,” an in- 


correct one an “antitheorem.” To indicate that a statement, say p, 


is a theorem, we shall, as is usual, write |~- p; to indicate that p 


is an antitheorem we shall write 4 ; and to indicate that it is 
neither we shall write + p. 

Among the theorems and antitheorems, we shall distinguish 
between general and special ones. The correctness (incorrectness) 
of a general theorem (antitheorem) is independent of the specifica- 
tion of the different predicates occurring in it and of the identifica- 
tion of the particulars to which these predicates are assigned or 
refused. The correctness (incorrectness) of a special theorem 
‘antitheorem) is independent only of the identification of the 
particulars to which the predicates are assigned or refused. We 
shall, as before, write P, Q, . . . for predicates which are assumed 
to be specified, for example, by formulating their rules of refer- 
ence, and X, Y, .. . for predicates whose specification is not 
needed. Similarly, we shall write 6... for particulars assumed to 
be identified and x, y, ... for particulars whose identification is 
not needed. 

As regards the theorems of the propositional calculus corre- 
sponding to a system /r/, which contains only rules of reference and 
rules for the connectives, we should have 


X(x) v X(x) v *X(x). 


But, since the rules which are applied in making elementary 
statements admit of neutral candidates, we have 

+ X(x) OR X(x) OR *X(x) 
and 

t+ X(x) & X(x) & *X(x). 
The propositional logic of /r/ thus contains no exclusive alterna- 
tions—of two or more elementary statements—which would 
be nonreferentially correct and no conjunctions of elementary 
statements which would be nonreferentially incorrect. It contains 


no general theorem corresponding to a law of the excluded 
middle (or, since to be a neutral candidate is not to have an 
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exclusive truth value, to a law of the excluded fourth, . . . or nth) 
and no general antitheorem corresponding to the law of contra- 
diction. 


I] 


Rules of reference and the law of contradiction. It is often said that 
there are no logical—as opposed to ‘“‘real’’—contradictions in 
our perception of the world, but that they arise only in our 
thinking about the world and in language. We have just seen, 
however, that the system of statements which conforms to or 
violates a set of rules /r/ does not contain a theorem of contra- 
diction. This system or language stands, as it were, between the 
mere perception of the world with which it shares the freedom 
from logical contradiction and richer languages with which it 
shares the characteristic of consisting of statements which are 
correct or incorrect. 

We can introduce logical contradictions, that is, nonreferentially 
incorrect conjunctions, into the propositional logic of /r/ if we 
enlarge it by the following convention. If an object has been 
elected in accordance with /r/ as a positive or negative instance 


J 


of a predicate, it must not be also elected as a negative or positive 


instance of it—even if such an election would otherwise conform 
to /r/. Since it would so conform for all neutral candidates and 
no others, the convention is a way of dealing with them. It will 
be called the “convention of unique (positive or negative) 
instances.” 

It is an obvious consequence of adopting this convention that 
the relations XX? X and XX, which hold for any X governed 
by /r/ alone, are replaced by X/X and X<X respectively. For 
if we now elect any neutral candidate as a positive or negative 
instance, we must according to the convention stick to the choice. 
The convention affects, however, only the relation between X and 
X, and X and X. If P and Q are two predicates and if P is not 
governed by the same rule of reference as either Q or QO, then 
the possible relations between P and Q are, as before, PO OQ, 
POO or PQ; but not P/O or P G0? > @). 

If we now consider the propositional logic of assignments, 
refusals, and their combinations conforming to or violating /r 
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as enlarged by the convention of unique instances, we have, as 
we had in the unenlarged system: 

tL X(x) v (x) v *X(x) 
and 


X(x) OR X(x) OR *X(x). 
But we have now in addition 
{| X(x) & R(x). 


That is to say that, although the enlarged system still contains no 
general theorem corresponding to the law of the excluded middle, 
it does contain a general antitheorem corresponding to the law of 
contradiction. 

This situation reminds us of the intuitionist logic (as, for 
example, formalized by A. Heyting). Indeed, if we replace the 
intuitionist expressions “‘p,” “7p,” and ‘7 7p” respectively by 
*X (x), “R(x),” and “X(x) v *X(x),” we see at once that 
+ pv 7p corresponds to + X(x) v X(x) and |- 7pv77p to 
t~ X(x) v X(x) v *X(x). Moreover, if by analogy to the intui- 
tionist equivalence between “7p” and “7 7p” we allow the 
interchange of “7” and “7 7 7,” then a conjunction or alter- 
nation of elementary statements preceded by any number of 
“7” signs is a theorem, antitheorem, or neither in the intuitionist 
system if, and only if, the corresponding statement is, with 
respect to /r/ as enlarged by the convention of unique instances, 
a theorem, antitheorem, or neither. The correspondence is a 
fairly trivial matter. It is, however, of some importance to see 


that the occurrence of logical contradictions (nonreferentially 


incorrect conjunctions) is neither an essential characteristic of 
language in general, nor yet in some hazy way “due to con- 
vention.” In the case which we are considering it is due to the 
particular convention of unique instances being added to a set 
of rules of a particular type: namely, a system /r/. 

Rules of reference and the law of excluded middle. It is a well-known 
thesis of intuitionist logicians that the adoption of the law of 
excluded middle is the result of a misguided extension of the logic 
of finite sets to infinite sets. The mistake is allegedly committed in 
the transition from “On the assumption that x is a member of 
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a finite set and X is a predicate, —x is either a positive or a 
negative instance of X”’ to ““On the assumption that x is a member 
of an infinite set and X is a predicate, —x is either a positive or a 
negative instance of X.” In opposition to this view, as is also well 
known, formalist logicians hold that the transition from finite to 
infinite sets and consequently the “‘validity” of the law of excluded 
middle can be safeguarded by proving the consistency of certain 
systems in which the transition is made and the law adopted. The 
controversy, and the arguments put forward on either side, may 
easily lead to the impression that the question of adopting or 
rejecting the law of excluded middle and the question of what 
is, or ought to be, meant by the term “‘infinite set’”’ are inextricably 
connected, if not identical. Yet the impression is mistaken. 

The possibility of having or not having exclusive alternations 
which would be correct for unspecified predicates and unidentified 
objects arises for any system of vague rules of reference [r] which 
has been enlarged by the convention of unique instances. We 
arrive at such alternations or, what comes to the same thing, 
at the law of excluded middle by adopting the following con- 


vention. No object is to be elected as a neutral instance of any 


predicate—even if such an election would otherwise conform to 
the reference rules of /r/. Since the convention forbids the other- 
wise correct election of neutral candidates as neutral instances, 
we may call it the “convention of excluded neutral instances.”’ 
It is independent of the convention of unique instances and does 
not by itself give rise to the general theorem of excluded middle. 
Indeed, if we enlarge /r/ only by the convention of excluded 
neutral instances, we have 

| *X(x), 
but nevertheless 

t X(x) & X (x) 
and 

}+--X(x) OR X(x); 
for although the election of any x as a neutral instance is now 
incorrect, a neutral candidate for XY may still with equal correct- 
ness be elected as a positive and a negative instance of X. The 
relation between X and X is XVX and not X/X. 
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If, on the other hand, we adopt both the convention of excluded 
neutral instances and the convention of unique instances, then 
X and X will not only be mutually exclusive but also between 
them exhaustive of all objects. It is convenient to indicate this 
relation between X and X and thus indirectly the adoption of both 
conventions by writing “X//X.” If P and Q are two predicates 
and if P is not governed by the same rule of reference as Q or 
QO, their relation remains, of course, unaffected by the new 
convention. 

In the propositional logic of assignments and refusals governed 
by /r/ and the conventions of unique and of excluded neutral 


instances, we now have not only the general antitheorem corre- 


sponding to the law of contradiction 
{| X(x) & X(x) 
but also 
X(x) OR X(x), 


that is, the general theorem corresponding to the law of excluded 
middle and consequently 


t- X(x) v X(x). 


Because of these last two theorems, ““X(x)’? now shows the 
same behavior as ‘“‘“~ X(x),” where the “‘~” sign is used as in 
the propositional calculus of Principia Mathematica. Since the 
rules governing “&’’ and “‘v” are also the same, and since the 
well-formed formulae of the propositional calculus are equivalent 
to formulae in which elementary statements such as p, g,; and so 
on-—corresponding to X(x), VY»), and so on—are combined by 
means of “&,” “‘v,” and ““~,” the propositional calculus can be 
interpreted by the propositional logic of assignments and refusals 
|r] as enlarged by the two conventions summarized as X//X. In 
other words, we have a one-one correspondence between the 
tautologies of Principia Mathematica and the theorems belonging to 
the enlarged system /r/ and between the contradictions of Prin- 
cipia Mathematica and the antitheorems of the enlarged system. 
This correspondence remains unaltered if we introduce rules for 
new connectives, such as ‘D’, into both systems. 


> 


The conventions of unique instances and of excluded neutral 
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instances represent singly or jointly no more than possible ways 
of dealing with neutral candidates. It may be advisable to adopt 


them for some purposes and to reject them for others. If this is so, 


however, we cannot agree with Leibniz’ account of logical 
necessity or with that of his modern disciples. Not even the 
tautologies of Principia Mathematica, which, at least for predicates 
governed by vague rules of reference, are due to conventions, are 
true in all possible worlds or in all possible languages. To say 
this of the conventions, which are adopted rules and not state- 
ments, would be even more unreasonable. 

The two conventions are often adopted without explicit 
recognition. They are implicit, for example, when a statement, 
and thus a fortiori a perceptual statement, is defined as being true 
or false or indeed as having more than two mutually exclusive 
truth values. They are similarly implicit when in the construction 
of formal systems of arithmetic one assumes that sign types such as 


ey se 99 ee 
j 
> ’ 


*, and so on do not admit of neutral candidates 
(sign tokens). 

Rules of reference and modal statements. In conclusion, we may 
briefly indicate how modal statements arise from the addition of 
special restrictive conventions to a system /r/, that is, conventions 
which deal with neutral candidates for specified predicates and 
which consequently are satisfied by special theorems. ‘The 
correctness of a special theorem and the incorrectness of a special 
antitheorem do not, we recall, depend on the identification of the 
particulars to which the specified predicates are assigned or 
refused. 

We assume that /r; contains, among others, two rules, say 7, 
and r,, governing the predicates P and Q respectively. We further 


‘ 


assume that P) Q. (An example would be the pair “‘green”’ and 
“blue” in an ordinary use which admits common neutral candi- 
dates.) Now if P () Q, we may add to /r/ a special convention 
to the eflect that (1) if a neutral candidate for P is elected as a 
positive instance of P, then it must also be elected as a negative 
instance of QO; and (2) if a neutral candidate for Q is elected as a 
positive instance of QO, then it must also be elected as a negative 
instance of P. 
Similarly, if we assume that P ©) Q, we may add to /r 
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special convention to the effect that (1) if a neutral candidate 
for P is elected as a positive instance of P, it must also be elected 
as a positive instance of Q; and (2) if a neutral candidate for P is 
elected as a negative instance of P, it must also be elected as a 
negative instance of Q. The first of these special conventions 
replaces P (—) Q by P/Q, the second replaces P© Q by P < Q. 
Since any such convention affects only a pair of specified predicates, 
the adoption of these special conventions in the construction of 
formal systems would be uneconomical. 

It is fairly easy—and not uninteresting—to work out the relations 
between special conventions of inclusion and exclusion and the 
general conventions discussed earlier and to consider the relation 
between various systems /r/, as enlarged by general and special 
conventions, to the systems of strict implication and modal logic. 
This task is, however, better left for some other occasion. 


S. KORNER 


The University of Bristol 





MEANING 


ONSIDER the following sentences: 
“Those spots mean (meant) measles.” 


“Those spots didn’t mean anything to me, but to the 
doctor they meant measles.” 


“The recent budget means that we shall have a hard 
year.” 


(1) I cannot say, ““Those spots meant measles, but he hadn’t 
got measles,” and | cannot say, ““The recent budget means that 
we shall have a hard year, but we shan’t have.’ That is to say, 
in cases like the above, x meant that p and x means that p entail p. 

(2) I cannot argue from ““Those spots mean (meant) measles” 
to any conclusion about “what is (was) meant by those spots”’; 
for example, I am not entitled to say, “What was meant by 
those spots was that he had measles.”’ Equally | cannot draw from 
the statement about the recent budget the conclusion ‘What is 
meant by the recent budget is that we shall have a hard year.” 

(3) I cannot argue from “Those spots meznt measles” to any 


conclusion to the effect that somebody or other meant by those 
spots so-and-so. Mutatis mutandis, the same is true of the sentence 
about the recent budget. 


(4) For none of the above examples can a restatement be 
found in which the verb ‘“‘mean”’ is followed by a sentence or 
phrase in inverted commas. Thus “Those spots meant measles”’ 
cannot be reformulated as ““Those spots meant ‘measles’ ”’ or 
as “Those spots meant ‘he has measles.’” 

(5) On the other hand, for all these examples an approximate 
restatement can be found beginning with the phrase ““The fact 
that ...’; for example, ““The fact that he had those spots meant 
that he had measles” and ‘The fact that the recent budget was 
as it was means that we shall have a hard year.” 

Now contrast the above sentences with the following: 


‘Those three rings on the bell (of the bus) mean that the 
‘bus is full.’”’ 
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“That remark, ‘Smith couldn’t get on without his trouble 
and strife,’ meant that Smith found his wife indispensable.” 

(1) I can use the first of these and go oni to say, “But it isn’t 
in fact full—the conductor has made a mistake’’; and I can use 
the second and go on, “But in fact Smith deserted her seven 
years ago.” That is to say, here x means that p and x meant that p 
do not entail p. 

(2) I can argue from the first to some statement about ‘‘what 
is (was) meant”’ by the rings on the bell and from the second to 
some statement about “what is (was) meant” by the quoted 
remark. 

(3) I can argue from the first sentence to the conclusion that 
somebody (viz., the conductor) meant, or at any rate should have 
meant, by the rings that the bus is full, and I can argue analo- 
gously for the second sentence. 

(4) The first sentence can be restated in a form in which the 
verb “‘mean”’ is followed by a phrase in inverted commas, that is, 
“Those three rings on the bell mean ‘the bus is full.’’’ So also 
can the second sentence. 

(5) Such a sentence as “The fact that the bell has been rung 
three times means that the bus is full” is not a restatement of the 
meaning of the first sentence. Both may be true, but they do not 
have, even approximately, the same meaning. 


, b] 


When the expressions “means,” “means something,” “‘means 
that” are used in the kind of way in which they are used in the 
first set of sentences, I shall speak of the sense, or senses, in which 


they are used, as the natural sense, or senses, of the expressions in 


question. When the expressions are used in the kind of way in 


which they are used in the second set of sentences, I shall speak 
of the sense, or senses, in which they are used, as the nonnatural 
sense, or senses, of the expressions in question. I shall use the 


, 


abbreviation ““means,.”’ to distinguish the nonnatural sense or 
senses. 

I propose, for convenience, also to include under the head of 
natural senses of “mean”? such senses of “mean” as may be 
exemplified in sentences of the pattern ““A means (meant) to 
do so-and-so (by x), where A is a human agent. By contrast, as 
the previous examples show, I include under the head of non- 
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natural senses of ‘“‘mean”’ any senses of ‘“‘mean”’ found in sentences 
of the patterns ““A means (meant) something by x” or “‘A means 
(meant) by x that... .”” (This is overrigid; but it will serve as an 
indication.) 

I do not want to maintain that al/ our uses of “‘mean’’ fall 
easily, obviously, and tidily into one of the two groups I have 
distinguished; but I think that in most cases we should be at 
least fairly strongly inclined to assimilate a use of ““mean’”’ to one 
group rather than to the other. The question which now arises 
is this: ““What more can be said about the distinction between the 
cases where we should say that the word is applied in a natural 
sense and the cases where we should say that the word is applied 
in an nonnatural sense ?’’ Asking this question will not of course 


‘ 


prohibit us from trying to give an explanation of “meaning, . 
in terms of one or another natural sense of “‘mean.”’ 

This question about the distinction between natural and non- 
natural meaning is, | think, what people are getting at when 


‘natural” and 
‘conventional” signs. But I think my formulation is better. For 


they display an interest in a distinction between 
some things which can mean, something are not signs (e.g., words 
are not), and some are not conventional in any ordinary sense 
(e.g., certain gestures); while some things which mean naturally 
are not signs of what they mean (cf. the recent budget example). 

I want first to consider briefly, and reject, what I might term a 


causal type of answer to the question, ‘““What is meaning, ?” 


We might try to say, for instance, more or less with C. L. 
Stevenson,! that for x to mean,, something, x must have (roughly) 
a tendency to produce in an audience some attitude (cognitive 
or otherwise) and a tendency, in the case of a speaker, to be 
produced 4y that attitude, these tendencies being dependent on 
“an elaborate process of conditioning attending the use of the 
sign in communication.””* This clearly will not do. 

(1) Let us consider a case where an utterance, if it qualifies at 
all as meaning. something, will be of a descriptive or informative 
kind and the relevant attitude, therefore, will be a cognitive one, 


' Ethics and Language (New Haven, 1944), ch. iii. 
2 Ihid., p. 57. 
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for example, a belief. (I use “utterance” as a neutral word to 
apply to any candidate for meaning,.; it has a convenient act- 
object ambiguity.) It is no doubt the case that many people have 
a tendency to put on a tail coat when they think they are about 
to go to a dance, and it is no doubt also the case that many 
people, on seeing someone put on a tail coat, would conclude 
that the person in question was about to go to a dance. Does 
this satisfy us that putting on a tail coat means, that one is 
about to go to a dance (or indeed means. anything at all) ? 
Obviously not. It is no help to refer to the qualifying phrase 
“dependent on an elaborate process of conditioning. . . .” For 
if all this means is that the response to the sight of a tail coat being 
put on is in some way learned or acquired, it will not exclude 
the present case from being one of meaning... But if we have to 
take seriously the second part of the qualifying phrase (‘attending 
the use of the sign in communication’’), then the account of 
meaning... is obviously circular. We might just as well say, 
“X has meaning... if it is used in communication,” which, though 
true, is not helpful. 

(2) If this is not enough, there is a difficulty—really the same 
difficulty, I think—-which Stevenson recognizes: how we are 
to avoid saying, for example, that “Jones is tall” is part of what 
is meant by “‘Jones is an athlete,” since to tell someone that Jones 
is an athlete would tend to make him believe that Jones is tall. 
Stevenson here resorts to invoking linguistic rules, namely, a 
permissive rule of language that “‘athletes may be nontall.” This 
amounts to saying that we are not prohibited by rule from speak- 
ing of “‘nontall athletes.” But why are we not prohibited? Not 
because it is not bad grammar, or is not impolite, and soon, but 
presumably because it is not meaningless (or, if this is too strong, 
does not in any way violate the rules of meaning for the expres- 
sions concerned). But this seems to involve us in another circle. 
Moreover, one wants to ask why, if it is legitimate to appeal 
here to rules to distinguish what is meant from what is suggested, 


this appeal was not made edrlier, in the case of groans, for exam- 
ple, to deal with which Stevenson originally introduced the 
qualifying phrase about dependence on conditioning. 

A further deficiency in a causal theory of the type just 
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expounded seems to be that, even if we accept it as it stands, we 
are furnished with an analysis only of statements about the stand- 
ard meaning, or the meaning in general, of a “‘sign.’’ No pro- 
vision is made for dealing with statements about what a particular 
speaker or writer means by a sign on a particular occasion (which 
may well diverge from the standard meaning of the sign) ; nor is 
it obvious how the theory could be adapted to make such provision. 
One might even go further in criticism and maintain that the 
causal theory ignores the fact that the meaning (in general) of a 
sign needs to be explained in terms of what users of the sign do: 
(or should) mean by it on particular occasions; and so the latter 
notion, which is unexplained by the causal theory, is in fact the 
fundamental one. | am sympathetic to this more radical criticism, 
though I am aware that the point is controversial. 

I do not propose to consider any further theories of the “causal- 
tendency”’ type. I suspect no such theory could avoid difficulties 
analogous to those I have outlined without utterly losing its 
claim to rank as a theory of this type. 

I will now try a different and, I hope, more promising line. 
If we can elucidate the meaning of 

; 


“x meant,, something (on a particular occasion)” and 
“x meant,,, that so-and-so (on a particular occasion)” 


and of 
“A meant. something by x (on a particular occasion)” and 
NN . . % 
“A meant, by x that so-and-so (on a particular occasion), 
this might reasonably be expected to help us with 
“x means, (timeless) something (that so-and-so),”’ 
“A means,,, (timeless) by x something (that so-and-so),”’ 


‘ 


and with the explication of ““means the same as,” 


“understands,” 
“entails,” and so on. Let us for the moment pretend that we have 
to deal only with utterances which might be informative or 
descriptive. 


‘ 


A first shot would be to suggest that “x meant, something” 
would be true if x was intended by its utterer to induce a belief 
in some “‘audience”’ and that to say what the belief was would 


be to say what x meant... This will not do. I might leave B’s 
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handkerchief near the scene of a murder in order to induce the 
detective to believe that B was the murderer; but we should 
not want to say that the handkerchief (or my leaving it there) 
meant, anything or that I had meant... by leaving it that B was 
the murderer. Clearly we must at least add that, for x to have 
meant. anything, not merely must it have been “‘uttered”’ with 
the intention of inducing a certain belief but also the utterer must 
have intended an “audience” to recognize the intention behind 
the utterance. 

. This, though perhaps better, is not good enough. Consider the 
following cases: 


(1) Herod presents Salome with the head of St. John the 

Baptist on a charger. 

(2) Feeling faint, a child lets its mother see how pale it 

is (hoping that she may draw her own conclusions and help). 

(3) I leave the china my daughter has broken lying around 

for my wife to see. 
Here we seem to have cases which satisfy the conditions so far 
given for meaning... For example, Herod intended to make 
Salome believe that St. John the Baptist was dead and no doubt 
also intended Salome to recognize that he intended her to believe 
that St. John the Baptist was dead. Similarly for the other cases. 
Yet I certainly do not think that we should want to say that we 
have here cases of meaning... 

What we want to find is the difference between, for example, 
“deliberately and openly letting someone know” and “telling” 
and between “getting someone to think” and “telling.” 

The way out is perhaps as follows. Compare the following two 
Cases: 

(1) I show Mr. X a photograph of Mr. 7 displaying undue 
familiarity to Mrs. X. 

(2) I draw a picture of Mr. Y behaving in this manner and 
show it to Mr. X, 


I find that I want to deny that in (1) the photograph (or my 
showing it to Mr, XY) meant... anything at all; while I want to 
assert that in (2) the picture (or my drawing and showing it) 
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meant, something (that Mr. Y had been unduly unfamiliar), 
or at least that I had meant... by it that Mr. Y had been unduly 
familiar. What is the difference between the two cases? Surely 
that in case (1) Mr. X’s recognition of my intention to make him 
believe that there is something between Mr. Y and Mrs. X is 
(more or less) irrelevant to the production of this effect by the 
photograph. Mr. X would be led by the photograph at least to 
suspect Mrs. X even if instead of showing it to him I had left it 
in his room by accident; and I (the photograph shower) would 
not be unaware of this. But it will make a difference to the effect 
of my picture on Mr. X whether or not he takes me to be intending 
to inform him (make him believe something) about Mrs. X, and 
not to be just doodling or trying to produce a work of art. 

But now we seem to be landed in a further difficulty if we 
accept this account. For consider now, say, frowning. If 1 frown 
spontaneously, in the ordinary course of events, someone looking 
at me may well treat the frown as a natural sign of displeasure. 
But if I frown deliberately (to convey my displeasure), an onlooker 
may be expected, provided he recognizes my intention, still to 
conclude that I am displeased. Ought we not then to say, since 
it could not be expected to make any difference to the onlooker’s 
reaction whether he regards my frown as spontaneous or as 
intended to be informative, that my frown (deliberate) does not 
mean... anything? I think this difficulty can be met; for though 
in general a deliberate frown may have the same effect (as regards 
inducing belief in my displeasure) as a spontaneous frown, it can 
be expected to have the same effect only provided the audience 
takes it as intended to convey displeasure. That is, if we take 
away the recognition of intention, leaving the other circum- 
stances (including the recognition of the frown as deliberate), 
the belief-producing tendency of the frown must be regarded as 
being impaired or destroyed. 

Perhaps we may sum up what is necessary for A to mean some- 
thing by x as follows. A must intend to induce by x a belief in 
an audience, and he must also intend his utterance to be recog- 
nized as so intended. But these intentions are not independent; 
the recognition is intended by A to play its part in inducing the 
belief, and if it does not do so something will have gone wrong 
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with the fulfillment of A’s intentions. Moreover, A’s intending 
that the recognition should play this part implies, I think, that 
he assumes that there is some chance that it will in fact play this 
part, that he does not regard it as a foregone conclusion that the 
belief will be induced in the audience whether or not the inten- 
tion behind the utterance is recognized. Shortly, perhaps, we 
may say that “A meant. something by x” is roughly equivalent 
to “A uttered x with the intention of inducing a belief by means 
of the recognition of this intention.” (This seems to involve a 
reflexive paradox, but it does not really do so.) 

Now perhaps it is time to drop the pretense that we have to 


b) 


deal only with “informative” cases. Let us start with some exam- 
ples of imperatives or quasi-imperatives. | have a very avaricious 
man in my room, and I want him to go; so I throw a pound note 
out of the window. Is there here any utterance with a meaning, ? 
No, because in behaving as I did, I did not intend his recognition 
of my purpose to be in any way effective in getting him to go. 
This is parallel to the photograph case. If on the other hand | 
had pointed to the door or given him a little push, then my 
behavior might well be held to constitute a meaningful. utter- 
ance, just because the recognition of my intention would be 
intended by me to be effective in speeding his departure. Another 
pair of cases would be (1) a policeman who stops a car by standing 
in its way and (2) a policeman who stops a car by waving. 

Or, to turn briefly to another type of Case, if as an examiner 
I fail a man, I may well cause him distress or indignation or 
humiliation; and if I am vindictive, | may intend this effect and 
even intend him to recognize my intention. But I should not be 
inclined to say that my failing him meant. anything. On the 
other hand, if I cut someone in the street I do feel inclined to 
assimilate this to the cases of meaning,., and this inclination 
seems to me dependent on the fact that I could not reasonably 
expect him to be distressed (indignant, humiliated) unless he 
recognized my intention to affect him in this way. (Cf., if my 
college stopped my salary altogether I should accuse them of 
ruining me; if they cut it by 2/64 I might accuse them of insulting 
me; with some intermediate amounts | might not know quite 
what to Say.) 
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Perhaps then we may make the following generalizations. 

(1) “A meant. something by x” is (roughly) equivalent to 
“A intended the utterance of x to produce some effect in an 
audience by means of the recognition of this intention’’; and we 
may add that to ask what A meant is to ask for a specification of 
the intended effect (though, of course, it may not always be 
possible to get a straight answer involving a “that” clause, for 
example, “‘a belief that 


” 


’ 


(2) “x meant something” is (roughly) equivalent to “Some- 
body meant_. something by x.’ Here again there will be cases 
where this will not quite work. I feel inclined to say that (as 
regards traffic lights) the change to red meant... that the traffic 
was to stop; but it would be very unnatural to say, “Somebody 
(e.g., the Corporation) meant. by the red-light change that the 
traflic was to stop.’ Nevertheless, there seems to be some sort of 
reference to somebody’s intentions. 

3) “x means... (timeless) that so-and-so” might as a first shot 
be equated with some statement or disjunction of statements 
about what “people” (vague) intend (with qualifications about 
“recognition”’) to effect by x. I shall have a word to say about 
this. 

Will any kind of intended effect do, or may there be cases 
where an effect is intended (with the required qualifications) 
and yet we should not want to talk of meaning. ? Suppose I 
discovered some person so constituted that, when I told him that 
whenever I grunted in a specia! way I wanted him to blush or to 
incur some physical malady, thereafter whenever he recognized 
the grunt (and with it my intention), he did blush or incur the 
malady. Should we then want to say that the grunt meant, | 
something? I do not think so. This points to the fact that for x 
to have meaning.., the intended effect must be something which 
in some sense is within the control of the audience, or that in some 
sense of “‘reason”’ the recognition of the intention behind x is for 
the audience a reason and not merely a cause. It might look as if 
there is a sort of pun here (“reason for believing” and ‘reason 
for doing’), but I do not think this is serious. For though no 
doubt from one point of view questions about reasons for believing 


are questions about evidence and so quite different from questions 
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about reasons for doing, nevertheless to recognize an utterer’s 
intention in uttering x (descriptive utterance), to have a reason 
for believing that so-and-so, is at least quite like “having a 
motive for” accepting so-and-so. Decisions “that” seem to involve 
decisions “to” (and this is why we can “refuse to believe” and 
also be “compelled to believe”). (The ‘cutting’ case needs 
slightly different treatment, for one cannot in any straight- 
forward sense “decide” to be offended; but one can refuse to be 
offended.) It looks then as if the intended effect must be some- 
thing within the control of the audience, or at least the sort of 
thing which is within its control. 

One point before passing to an objection or two, | think it 
follows that from what I have said about the connection between 
meaning. and recognition of intention that (insofar as I am 
right) only what I may call the primary intention of an utterer 
is relevant to the meaning. of an utterance. For if I utter x, 
intending (with the aid of the recognition of this intention) to 
induce an effect £, and intend this effect / to lead to a further 
effect /, then insofar as the occurrence of F is thought to be 
dependent solely on £, I cannot regard F as in the least dependent 
on recognition of my intention to induce F. That is, if (say) I 
intend to get a man to do something by giving him some infor- 


mation, it cannot be regarded as relevant to the meaning,” of 


my utterance to describe what I intend him to do. 

Now some question may be raised about my use, fairly free, 
of such words as “intention” and “recognition.” I must disclaim 
any intention of peopling all our talking life with armies of 
complicated psychological occurrences. | do not hope to solve 
any philosophical puzzles about intending, but I do want briefly 
to argue that no special difficulties are raised by my use of the 


‘ 


word “intention” in connection with meaning. First, there will 
be cases where an utterance is accompanied or preceded by a 
conscious “plan,” or explicit formulation of intention (e.g., 
I declare how I am going to use x, or ask myself how to ‘“‘get 
something across”). The presence of such an explicit “plan” 
obviously counts fairly heavily in favor of the utterer’s intention 
(meaning) being as “‘planned’’; though it is not, I think, con- 
clusive; for example, a speaker who has declared an intention 
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to use a familiar expression in an unfamiliar way may slip into 
the familiar use. Similarly in nonlinguistic cases: if we are asking 
about an agent’s intention, a previous expression counts heavily; 
nevertheless, a man might plan to throw a letter in the dustbin 
and yet take it to the post; when lifting his hand he might “come 
to” and say ezther “‘I didn’t intend to do this at all”’ or “I suppose 
I must have been intending to put it in.” 

Explicitly formulated linguistic (or quasi-linguistic) intentions 
are no doubt comparatively rare. In their absence we would 
seem to rely on very much the same kinds of criteria as we do 
in the case of nonlinguistic intentions where there is a general 
usage. An utterer is held to intend to convey what is normally 
conveyed (or normally intended to be conveyed), and we require 
a good reason for accepting that a particular use diverges from 
the general usage (e.g., he never knew or had forgotten the 
general usage). Similarly in nonlinguistic cases: we are presumed 
to intend the normal consequences of our actions. 

Again, in cases where there is doubt, say, about which of two 
or more things an utterer intends to convey, we tend to refer to 
the context (linguistic or otherwise) of the utterance and ask 
which of the alternatives would be relevant to other things he is 
saying or doing, or which intention in a particular situation 
would fit in with some purpose he obviously has (e.g., a man who 
calls for a “‘pump” at a fire would not want a bicycle pump). Non- 
linguistic parallels are obvious: context is a criterion in settling 
the question of why a man who has just put a cigarette in his 
mouth has put his hand in his pocket; relevance to an obvious 
end is a criterion in settling why a man is running away from a 
bull. 

In certain linguistic cases we ask the utterer afterward about 
his intention, and in a few of these cases (the very difficult ones, 
like a philosopher asked to explain the meaning of an unclear 
passage in one of his works), the answer is not based on what he 


remembers but is more like a decision, a decision about how what 


he said is to be taken. I cannot find a nonlinguistic parallel 


here; but the case is so special as not to seem to contribute a vital 
difference. 


All this is very obvious; but surely to show that the criteria 
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for judging linguistic intentions are very like the criteria for 
judging nonlinguistic intentions is to show that linguistic inten- 
tions are very like nonlinguistic intentions. 


H. P. Grice 
St. John’s College 


Oxford 
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INFERRING FROM EVIDENCE 


it is one of the chief curiosities of Mr. D. G. Brown’s case! against 
deductwe inference that some of the arguments he employs are not 
only insufficient to establish the conclusions he wishes to draw but 
establish, instead, their falsity. Thus there cannot be a deductive 
inference, he says, because 

the fact from which one infers is one’s reason for thinking to be so what one 


infers is so. For if one is to have a reason for thinking something to be so, 


one must have neither less than a reason nor a great deal more than a reason. 
But if one is in possession of the fact that p, where it is analytic that if p then gq, 
then one has a great deal more than a reason for thinking that q.* 

A quick glance at the appropriate heading in the Oxford Dictionary 
will show that, contrary to first appearance, Brown is not using the 
word “‘reason”’ in some recognized sense which excludes application 
of the word to deductive inferences. There is no such sense. Webster’s 
Dictionary gives the relevant definition most briefly: ““Any sufficient 
ground of explanation or of logical defense; esp., a general principle, 
law, or warranted presumption, which supports a conclusion, explains 
a fact, or validates a course of conduct.’’ Where, then, is the force of 


‘ 


the claim that inference requires “neither less than a reason nor a 
great deal more than a reason’’? Having a great deal more than a 
reason (entailment) is not prohibited by the dictionary definition of 
“reason,” whereas having less than a reason is certainly ruled out. 
It is a peculiarity of the view being considered that the only example 
given by its author of a completely formulated inference should be one 
which seems to offer less than a reason. For that example is: “the 
inference, from the fact that the patient was late, that she lacked 
confidence in the treatment.’’* But is the lateness of the patient in 
itself a sufficient reason for inferring that she lacked confidence ? 
Clearly not; additional beliefs about the connection between lateness 
and lack of confidence are needed in order for the inference to be 


made with sufficient reasons, We can be quite certain on this point 


''The Nature of Inference,” Philosophical Review, LXIV (1955), 351. See 
also his “What the Tortoise Taught Us,’ Mind, LXIII (1954), 170, and 
**Misconceptions of Inference,’’ Analysis, X¥V(1956), 135. 

2**The Nature of Inference,”’ p. 361. 

) 


* What is having Jess than a reason: 
4“The Nature of Inference,”’ p. 357. 
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because we have been told previously that in using “infer”? we give our 
audience our reasons; we put them in command of the same data as 
we ourselves have. And if we did not believe in a connection between 
lack of confidence and lateness, we should certainly not infer one from 
the other. 

What Brown has done, of course, is not to appeal to a usage but to 
recommend one as an argument in support of the view that there is 
no such thing as deductive inference. If the appeal to the standard 


, 


uses of “‘reason”’ were taken seriously, the results would only show that 
there obviously is something called ‘‘deductive inference.’’ More 
important than this, however, is the fact that the impossibility of there 
being deductive inference is supposed to aid in distinguishing between 
entailment and support by evidence, as well as to be a consequence of 
such a distinction. 

There is an intermediate step, though. It consists in sharply separat- 
ing arguments from inferences. ‘The former, according to Brown, 
have premises that entail conclusions; the latter have facts (or sup- 
posed facts) from which one infers. The expression “p, therefore q”’ 
does not represent the form of an inference but of an argument, since 


3 


one infers from facts, and “‘p” and ‘‘q”’ stand for propositions. In short, 
inferences are never relations between sentences or statements nor do 
they have premises and conclusions. 

This contention is in part defended by the persuasion used in 
connection with reasons, and it is subject to the same kind of criticism. 
We can most certainly infer from statements as well as from facts: 
“The natural inference from his statement” differs in this way from 
“What can be inferred from ‘If he had been hungry he would have 
? 


eaten’ ?”’ ‘The first is an inference from a statement taken as a piece of 


evidence, the second is not; it is a question about inferring one state- 


ment (or sentence) from another. We also conclude from facts, as in 
“Given these facts, what is your conclusion?” Again, the Oxford 
Dictionary lists “infer” as: ‘“To accept from evidence or premises; 
to deduce, conclude.” 

‘The other considerations for distinguishing arguments and inferences 
are of a kind different from, but not more conclusive than, the previous 
one. It cannot, for example, be a difference between argument and 


inference that in argument “one brings forward reasons in support of 
one’s contention, presenting them for someone else’s consideration.’’® 


For this, we can recall, is what we also do when inferring (“give our 


5 [bid., p. 358. 
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audience our reasons’). Nor does it indicate a difference between 
conclusions and inferences to argue (a) that ‘‘an inference from a 
different fact is a different inference’’® because an inference when 
completely formulated specifies its ground, and (b) that this does not 
hold of conclusions, for the same conclusion can be drawn from different 
statements—or different facts. Any such comparison is illegitimate. 
“Inference”? can be used to refer either to what is inferred from a fact 
or both to what is inferred and to the statement of the fact. Only the 
former can be properly compared to the conclusion of an argument; 
only the latter to the premises and conclusion of an argument. (Of 


‘ 


course, the term ‘‘argument”’ itself has this double use: as a name for 
the conclusion or as a name for the premises and conclusion taken 
together.) Hence, to assert that an inference specifies its evidence 
while a conclusion does not is to play upon two different uses of 
“inference.”” A completely expressed inference is obviously not the 
same as the conclusion of an argument. But what was to be shown 
that an incompletely expressed inference, that is, what is inferred, 
differs from a conclusion——cannot be shown by contrasting a completely 
expressed inference with a conclusion. 

It might be claimed that ‘‘p, therefore q’’ does not represent an 
inference because sometimes we cannot really state the ground of an 
inference ;’ we can only suggest it: ““There was something strange 
about the way in which he kept staring at his fingers, and from that I 
inferred he was neurotic.’”> We cannot always formulate our evidence 


as the proposition “‘p.’’ Under these conditions we can have inferences 


but not arguments, since arguments require the production of prem- 


ises. Yet this inability to state the ground of our inference does not 
distinguish incompletely expressed inferences from informal argu- 
ments. In the latter we are often unable fully to state our premises, 
and for exactly the same reason that we cannot fully state our evidence: 
we are not clear about the manner in which we can defend our con- 
clusion or support our inference. If ‘‘p, therefore q’’ does not formulate 
an inference, neither does it represent an argument with missing 
premises. If the formula represents a formal argument, then no good 
reason has yet been given why it cannot also represent a completely 
expressed inference. ““She was home all day; therefore she cannot have 
been at the office” is an informal argument. “She acted oddly some- 
how; therefore she cannot have been his real mother” is an incomplete- 
' 


* Jhid., p. 357 
7 Ihid., p. 358 
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ly expressed inference. What distinguishes them so that one but not 
the other can be represented by “‘p, therefore q’’ ? 

If it is true that inferences are not arguments and have no premises, 
it is also true that in defending an inference by stating its ground one 
may be stating the premise of a corresponding argument. Such cases, 
it is said,* do not permit us to claim that inferences have premises. 
But more to the point, do they show that inferences do not have 
premises? Hardly; consider whether we should ever defend an infer- 
ence of the form ‘From the fact that p, that q” by the argument “‘f, 
therefore g.”’ Take as an example once more, “From the fact that the 
patient was late, I infer that she lacked confidence in the treatment.” 
Someone might attack this by saying, ‘““But why do you make that 
inference ? She may have been delayed by her children.”” We should 
not defend the inference by repeating it; we should not argue that she 
lacked confidence because she was late. Instead, we should attempt to 
supply additional reasons. In doing this we might well be adding 
premises to our argument. What, then, is the relationship between 
premises and grounds ? 

When we speak of inferring one fact from another fact we are 
talking about the relation between evidence and the initial (or bound- 
ary) conditions that are associated with some hypothesis. ‘The sentence 
“The patient was late’’ describes the evidence for the initial condition 
stated by ‘“The patient lacked confidence.”’ ‘The simplest hypothesis 
confirmed by this evidence would be put: “‘If the patient is late, then 
he lacks confidence.”’ ‘Thus the lateness of the patient is evidence both 
for the initial condition and for the hypothesis. When, in inductive 
contexts, the verb “infer”? is used in sentences of the form ‘‘Knowing 
that p, | inferred that q,”’ what is being inferred is the initial condition 
associated with some hypothesis in an explanatory scheme. We do 
not infer hypotheses; we do not say things like ‘‘From the tone of her 
voice the doctor inferred that whenever she spoke in that tone she was 
worried,.”’ ‘The reason, of course, is that when we infer from evidence 
we are primarily interested in establishing the truth of some existential 
statement; that is, we are interested in explaining something by establish- 
ing suitable boundary and initial conditions. Sometimes we assume 
the relevant hypothesis to hold, and sometimes the hypothesis is 
suggested simultaneously with the establishment of these conditions. 
‘The full defense, therefore, of an inference can consist only of producing 
the explanatory scheme of which it is a part, that is, the complete 


’ Ibid., Pp- 359- 
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deductive argument. If we use the appropriate sense of “‘infer,’’ it is 
misleading to claim that inferences do not have premises or conclu- 


sions. Inferences of this kind might be called “partial arguments,” 


for their hypotheses (or generalizations) are presupposed. Thus it is 
true that such inferences are not complete arguments. It is also true 
that to speak of inferences being completely or incompletely expressed 
is to refer to a mysterious standard of completeness—unless it is 
merely a way of referring to the explanatory schemes which form their 
contexts. . 

There cannot be deductive inferences when we take “inference” 
in the sense just described. How could there be? This point, however, 
does not help to distinguish entailment from support by evidence, 
since there is more than one sense of “inference.” It is no accident 
that for a very long time the term has been applied to both induction 
and deduction. In both there can be deductive steps: in the one case 
from the statement of the hypothesis and of the boundary conditions to 
the statement of evidence; in the other case from the premises to the 
conclusion. ‘To infer from premises is to deduce a conclusion. ‘To infer 
from evidence is to allude to an explanatory scheme, one which is 
often a deductively valid argument. The fact that the evidence state- 
ments do not usually entail the boundary statements is no stranger 
than the fact that in an argument the conclusion need not entail one 
of the premises. There are, then, at least these two senses of “‘infer- 
ence.”’ The first is entailment, the second is acceptance on evidence 
(with respect to some hypothesis). In order to show what “inference” 
in the second sense amounts to, that is, in order to explain what the 
connection is between evidence and boundary conditions, we have to 
employ the first sense of ‘“‘inference.”’ This is one good reason for using 
the term as it is in fact used. 

Rosert BROwN 
Australian National University 





A NOTE ON THE LIAR PARADOX 


I’ A recent discussion of the Liar Paradox,! Mr. Eric Toms argues 


that it cannot be avoided by claiming that the paradoxical sen- 
tence does not express a proposition. His argument is a revision of one 
given by Professor A. P. Ushenko.? Mr. ‘Toms tries to show that assum- 
ing the sentence not to express a proposition leads to a contradiction. 
If correct, this would show that an application of a theory of types or 
language levels does not resolve the paradox. More generally, his 
argument would undermine any suggested resolution that depends 
upon holding the paradoxical sentence not to express a proposition. 
In this note [I shall try to show that Mr. ‘Toms can derive a contra- 
diction only through misconstruing this sort of resolution of the Liar 
Paradox. For this purpose I consider only the second of the versions 
of the paradox which he uses. If correct, however, what I shall say 
would apply both to the first version he uses and to Professor Ushenko’s 
original argument. 

Mr. ‘Toms’s argument is as follows:* 





No true proposition is written 


within the rectangle of Fig. 1. 











Figure 1. 


(1) fa 

(2) ~ (Ap) + [fp-~ (p a)| 

(3) a (p) + (fp J ~ Tp). 
Where ‘“‘f’? means ‘‘written within the rectangle of Figure 17; ““T”’ 
means “‘belongs to the class of true sentences’’; and ‘‘a’’ designates the 
expression written within the rectangle of Figure 1. 

Then, if we assume that a does not express a proposition (written by 

Mr. ‘Toms as: ~ Ma), it follows that a does not express a true proposi- 
tion (~ Ta). Then: 


' Philosophical Review, LXV (1956), 542-547. 

2 The Problems of Logic (Princeton, 1941), 78-80; and Mind, LXIV (1955), 
543- 

3 Thid., pp. 544 fl. I have paraphrased. 
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4) (p)-(p a> )~Tp). 
But (2) is equivalent to: 
5 p ‘(fp D-p a 
From which we can derive [using (4)]: 
6) (p) + (fp I~ Tp). 
But (6) is equivalent [by (3)] to a. Therefore a is true (Ta) and, of 
necessity, expresses a proposition (Ma)—contrary to the assumption. 

My objection to Mr. ‘Toms’s argument is this: In order to derive a 
contradiction between the assumption and the conclusion, we must 
so construe the assumption that it no longer mirrors what Russell and 
others would wish to say about the Liar Paradox. ‘The assumption 
that a does not express a proposition can mean one of two things: (1) 
that the sentence ‘“‘No true proposition is written within the rec- 
tangle of Figure 1”? never expresses a proposition on any occasion of its 
use, or, (2) that the sentence does not express a proposition on one par- 
ticular occasion of its use, i.e., When it is written within the rectangle 
of Figure 1. These are entirely different assumptions. I think that no 
one would wish to assert (1), but that some logicians would wish to 
assert (2). ‘They would say that the sentence in question does not 
express a proposition on the particular occasion of its being written 
within the rectangle of Figure 1. ‘That is the one situation in which 
the sentence generates the Liar Paradox. No paradox arises when the 
sentence is written outside the rectangle. The sentence would violate 
a theory of types or language levels only when written within the 
rectangle; it is only then that it becomes apparently self-referring. 
The sentence ‘“‘No true proposition is written within the rectangle 
of Figure 1,”” written outside the rectangle, could be used to express a 
proposition. I think no one would deny this. 

Mr. ‘Toms’s contradiction can be derived, however, only from an 
assumption which no one would claim to be true. Let ‘a’ be an 
abbreviation* for the sentence “No true proposition is written within 
the rectangle of Figure 1.°° Suppose the initial assumption to be: the 
sentence “‘a’’ never expresses a proposition on any occasion of its use. 


From this assumption, using Mr. ‘Toms’s premises, deduce a, i.c., that 


no true proposition occurs within the rectangle of Figure 1.° This 


‘a’ is here to be taken as an abbreviation for a sentence rather than as a 


name of a particular occurrence of the sentence, i.c., the occurrence within 
the rectangle of Figure 1. For the importance of specifying how ‘‘a’’ is to be 
taken see my subsequent remarks concerning Mr. ‘Toms’s use of that symbol 


® Corresponding to (6) in the formal argument. 
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would be paradoxical because apparently we would have to express a 
proposition deduced from the assumption by using a sentence which 
the assumption states can never be used to express a proposition. 
‘Thus this 


‘ 


‘straw man’’ assumption apparently does lead to a paradox 
or contradiction. 

On the other hand, suppose the initial assumption to be: The sen- 
tence “‘a’”’ does not express a proposition when it is written within the 
rectangle of Figure 1. This accurately reflects what some logicians 
would say about the Liar Paradox. From this assumption, using 
Mr. ‘Toms’s premises, deduce a, i.e., that no true proposition occurs 
within the rectangle of Figure 1. No contradiction or paradox appears. 
We have, to be sure, deduced from the assumption a proposition which 


se 


we express by using the sentence “‘a.”’ But we express the proposition 


‘ 


by writing “‘a’’ outside the rectangle of Figure 1. Thus the assumption 


and the use of sentence ‘‘a”’ to express a proposition do not conflict, 
for the assumption applies to the sentence ‘‘a’’ only when it is written 
within the rectangle of Figure 1. [t does not preclude the use of sentence 
“a” outside the rectangle to express a proposition. Once the assumption 
is made to state accurately what some logicians would say about the 
Liar Paradox, Mr. ‘Toms’s contradiction disappears. 

‘The defect in Mr. ‘Toms’s argument may also be seen by looking at 
his formal presentation. Here the defect shows up in the meaning of 
the symbol ‘“‘a.”’ Either it is an abbreviation for the sentence ‘‘No 
true proposition is written within the rectangle of Figure 1’’ or it 
names the particular occurrence of that sentence within the rectangle 
of Figure 1. If Sa” acts as an abbreviation for the sentence in question 
Mr. ‘Toms has not correctly formulated the position which some logi- 
cians believe resolves the Liar Paradox. Mr. Toms uses the symbol 


“M” tomean ‘“‘belongs to the class of meaningful sentences.’’® The 


initial assumption is symbolized as “‘~ Ma.” If ‘‘a’’ is an abbreviation 


‘ 66 99 


for a sentence, “‘“~ Ma’ can only mean that the sentence “‘a’’ never 


expresses a proposition on any occasion of its use.? I have already 


6 - 
Thid., p. 544. 
7 If, by a complete revision of Mr. Toms’s symbolism, ‘*M”’ is taken to 
mean “expresses a proposition when it is written within the rectangle of 
Figure 1,” the symbol “a” could stand as an abbreviation for the sentence in 


“ 


question. In that case ** ~ Ma” would correctly formulate what some logicians 
would say about the Liar Paradox. I have already argued, however, that the 
assumption would not then lead to a contradiction. Formally, ‘*Ma’” could no 
longer be deduced from the assumption. ‘The assumption would entail a and 


Ta, but Ta would not entail Ma. That a is true may entail that the sentence 
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argued that no one would endorse this position in regard to the sentence 
which generates the Liar Paradox. The paradox is generated only in 
the unique case of the sentence being written within the rectangle of 
Figure 1. The sentence may well express a proposition in other cir- 
cumstances. 

On the other hand, if by ‘“‘a’’ Mr. ‘Toms means to name the particular 


occurrence within the rectangle of Figure 1 of the sentence ‘“‘No true 


proposition is written within the rectangle of Figure 1,”’ then “‘~ Ma” 
does express the position of some logicians in regard to the Liar 
Paradox. But premise (3) of Mr. Toms’s argument is no longer 
meaningful. Premise (3) [a p) + (fp J ~ Tp)| makes ‘“‘a” an 
abbreviation for a sentence. The symbol “‘a’’ cannot act as an abbre- 
viation for a sentence and also name a particular occurrence of the 
sentence. But premise (3) is essential for deriving the contradiction, 
Only by using it is Mr. Toms able to conclude that, because the 
assumption (~ Ma) entails (p) + (fp J ~ Tp), it also entails Ta (and 
hence Ma). With premise (3) removed, no contradiction results. 
The occurrence of the sentence ‘‘(p) + (fp D ~ Tp)” as the last step 
in Mr. Toms’s argument is not the occurrence of that sentence within 
the rectangle of Figure 1. The first occurrence may express a propo- 
sition and the second not. Some logicians would hold this to be the 
case and to be what resolves the Liar Paradox. If I am correct, 


Mr. Toms has not shown they are mistaken.® 


Kerry S. DONNELLAN 
The United States Air Force Academy 


“a” must express a proposition on some occasion of its use, but it does not entail 
that it must express a proposition on ail occasions of its use, nor that it must 
express a proposition when it is written within the rectangle of Figure 1. 

* Mr. Toms reformulated Professor Ushenko’s argument to avoid difficulties 
found in the original by Mr. J. Encarnacion (Mind, LXIV, 1955, pp. 99-100). 
It is not clear to me from his discussion whether or not Mr. Encarnacion 
and I are raising essentially the same objections. If we are, however, then 
the conclusion to be drawn is that Mr. Toms has not escaped Mr. Encarna- 
cion’s Criticism of the original argument. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE GROUND AND NATURE OF THE RIGHT. By CLareNce 
IrvinG Lewis. New York, Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. x, 
97. $2.50. 


This littke book of Woodbridge Lectures is bound to be of great 
interest not only because of its author’s standing as a philosopher 
and because of the intrinsic merit of its contents but also for another 
reason. Many of us know that Lewis has been thinking about ethics 


for some time, and we wondered just what sort of line he would, or 


for that matter could, take. In his theory of knowledge he had said 
that all knowledge was either analytic and a priori or synthetic and 
empirical. ‘Then in his theory of value he had argued that valuational 
judgments constitute a species of empirical knowledge, but he had 
hastened to add that this could not be true of ‘ethical’? judgments 
proper. It did not seem that he could plausibly claim that these were 
analytic (and so pragmatically determined on his view of the a priori). 
At the same time he had rejected, rather violently, the noncognitive 
conception of such statements which was put forward by proponents 
of emotive and attitudinal theories, like A. J. Ayer and C. L. Stevenson. 
All this made it a question for speculation what Lewis might do when 
he himself came to write on “‘the ground and nature of the right.” 

It must be confessed that to those who are looking for the answer 
to this question this book, though interesting and suggestive, will be 
disappointing. It does not, it seems to me, make very clear just what 
Lewis’ view about the nature and status of the right or of ethical 
principles is or how it relates to other views which have been held. 
The concluding remarks about “the general character of any ethic 
which should conform to the general conclusions here reached,” in 
which such an ethic is said to be naturalistic in certain respects and 
antinaturalistic in others, are intriguing because of the features they 
mention, but they do nothing to help the reader who would like to 
know, for instance, whether Lewis is a cognitivist or a noncognitivist. 

Nor does the rest of the book. It seems clear that Lewis rejects 
intuitionism of the sort that prevailed in Britain before World War II. 
It looks as if he still regards what is usually called naturalism (the 
view that ethical and value judgments are a species of empirical 
knowledge) as false for at least the basic “imperatives of right,’ though 
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true for judgments of good and bad. But there is no indication that he 

regards such imperatives as analytic. And so we are left wondering. 
There is an opening sentence which takes it as a prima facie pre- 

sumption “‘that the distinction [between right and wrong] is real and 


ultimate and touches something fixed in the nature of things and 
impossible to repudiate.”’ But in what follows this seems to mean only 


that basic moral imperatives are rooted in human nature—in “‘that 
character of human nature by which it is called rational.” This might 
be taken to say that such imperatives are simply empirical generaliza- 
tions about human beings. Lewis implies, however, that they cannot 
be such generalizations precisely because they have “‘imperativeness.”’ 
But this still leaves the alternatives that they are somehow expressions 
of a fundamental and universal human attitude or need or that they 
are analytic of “‘that character of human nature by which it is called 
rational,” if these alternatives are really distinct. 

It is, at any rate, not clear that Lewis thinks of rightness as a property 
of actions, as cognitivists do. He does talk about rightness and even 
once calls it a “‘character,” but it is not certain that he means this 
literally. Much of the time he equates being right and being “‘justified.”’ 
Now an act, he says, is justified, if at all, by its consequences, or more 
accurately, by the presence in its consequences of a character called G. 
And he may be thinking that rightness is one property which accrues 
to acts in virtue of their being conducive to another property G (or 
whose presence in acts can be inferred from their being so), or that 
rightness just is the property of being conducive to G, though the last 
possibility seems to be ruled out by other things he says. But he may 
also be holding only that the presence of G in the consequences of an 
act justifies the judgment that it is right, where this judgment expresses 
a “criticism,” as he calls it, but does not, truly or falsely, ascribe a 
property to the act. It may be that Lewis would not regard any of this 
as a criticism, but then it would be good to know why he regards the 
terms in which it is put as unsatisfactory. Meanwhile I shall go on to 
other matters. 

Much of the book is occupied with general preliminary points about 
“the right’ and a little of it with a restatement of Lewis’ views about 
the good. With the preliminary points, many of which are well made, 
I shall not quarrel, nor with the theory of value. I have, however, 
some questions about what Lewis goes on to say about the relation 
between the morally right and the nonmorally good. 

(1) Lewis says, *“There must be some character of the consequences 


of these alternative actions open to the doer by reason of which one 
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of them at least is right and others wrong’ (p. 53). In the sense in 


which he is using his terms (cf. pp. 43-47), this point is correct and 
can be admitted by deontologists like W. D. Ross (cf. The Right and the 
Good, p. 46) as well as by teleologists. Lewis then goes on to designate 
this character as G, and he points out that it cannot be rightness itself 
since this attaches to actions, not to their consequences. But on what 
ground does he assume, as he seems to, that G is a single character ? 
It may be that there are several characteristics which are such that, 
other things being equal, their presence in the consequences of an 
action serves to justify its doing, as Ross thinks, for example, the fact 
that it promotes the good, keeps a promise, conveys the truth, and so 
forth. Perhaps G is a disjunction of characteristics. After considering 
identifying G with goodness, Lewis decides this will not do, though a 
reference to goodness is involved in G. But then either G is a disjunction 
of characteristics or it is a complex characteristic which somehow 
combines goodness with something else. Lewis seems to prefer the 
second alternative, but on what ground? And just what is this com- 
plex character which he would identify with G? It can hardly be the 
“objectivity” or “‘rationality’’ of which he talks later, for these do not 
seem to be characteristics of consequences of actions. Is it “‘justice,”’ 
that is, is an act right if it is conducive to a just state of affairs? Then 
we need a clearer definition of justice. It turns out (pp. 93 f.) to be 
itself a complex of references to goodness plus something else, but 
along just what lines? 

(2) As indicated, Lewis contends that a teleological determination 
of the right cannot be the whole story; the principle of promoting the 
most good will not suffice for ethics because it does not specify whose 
good is involved, the agent’s or the general good. One could reply that 
the utilitarian principle as usually stated does specify the general good, 
but Lewis argues that it is still only one teleological principle among 
others, and what we need is some ethical principle for choosing it 
rather than the egoistic principle (or some other). Now it is true that 
we need some basis for determining which principles are valid. But 
must this be another ethical principle ? Lewis himself finally appeals to 
human nature to determine the validity of his own basic principles. 
Why cannot a utilitarian appeal to human nature in the same way, 
as Hume does? I agree that purely teleological considerations are 
inadequate in ethics—that questions of justice and the distribution of 
good must come in and are not satisfactorily provided for even by 
utilitarianism when it is taken strictly, as Lewis also argues, but this is 
a different point. 
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There are other questions. (3) The discussion on pages 74-76 is 
puzzling. What are the ‘“‘two things [needed] to determine the rightness 
of an action ?”’ Not just (a) a moral rule and (b) a factual statement 
subsuming an act under this rule, which are usually regarded as 
composing a “‘moral syllogism,’ for Lewis holds that the ‘“‘minor 
premise”? must be “‘a judgment of good to be found in the consequences 
of the act in question” (and so empirical). But then the “‘major 
premise’? must take the form “‘We ought to promote the good in such 
and such a distribution’ 


b 


; otherwise we shall not have a well-constituted 
syllogism. However, Lewis gives us no principle which will clearly 
serve as such a major premise. He does offer the Law of Objectivity, 
but this turns out to be a dual principle (even in its moral application), 
which complicates matters; and it is not easy to see how, in any of its 
formulations, it will yield a specific conclusion simply with the help 
of an empirical minor premise. Or does Lewis mean to say that for 
determining what we ought to do in any situation we must use (a) the 
dual principle of objectivity, (b) the rule of promoting the most good, 
and (c) empirical statements about the consequences of our actions in 
terms of good ? 

(4) As for establishing the validity of whatever principle or prin- 
ciples one regards as valid, Lewis maintains that basic principles 
cannot be demonstrated (pp. 84 f.). He then says, “Any attempt to 
induce recognition of principles of right as valid can only appeal to 
some antecedent sense of such rightness which will, at some point, 
constrain any reasonable person to acknowledge them’’ (p. 85). He 
does not mean this in an intuitionist sense, however. What then does it 
say ? The next sentence continues, ‘““The ground of validity of impera- 
tives must somehow lie in our human nature.”’ But just how it does so 


‘ ‘ 


is not made very explicit. Is “‘rationality” or “‘objectivity”’ the basic 
imperative ef right because man is inevitably rational or objective ? 
But in one sense he is inevitably only as rational and objective as he 
in fact is, and why then should anyone be more rational or objective 
than he already is? Is man inevitably rational only in the sense that 
being rational is one of the features that are bound to appear in men ? 
But other attitudes and qualities are also inevitable in this sense and 


could as well be appealed to, Is rationality an imperative for us because 
it is ‘“‘distinctive’’ 


of man, as one or two passages suggest (pp. 86, 88) ? 


Then would not any other characteristic which happened to be distinc- 
tive, for example, laughing, also constitute the basis of a moral impera- 
tive ? Or is it only that the valid moral principle is that which appeals 
(with a sense of necessity) to some distinct attitude or drive in human 
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‘ 


nature (first or “‘second”’ nature), for example, sympathy, a commit- 
ment to rationality, sociability, and so forth? If so, what constitutes 
one such element in our nature as moral rather than another ? 

I have other questions about the formulation and establishment of 
the Law of Objectivity and its two parts, the Law of Compassion and of 
Moral Equality. But this review is already too long, and I shall end by 
insisting that I would ask these further questions, as I have the above, 
not in any spirit of cavil, but out of a sense that what Lewis is thinking 
is somehow near the truth and must be reflected on along the lines 


indicated if we are ever to reach this elusive goal. 


WILLIAM FRANKENA 
University of Michigan 


CONCEPTUAL THINKING. By SrepHan Korner. New York, 

Cambridge University Press, 1955. Pp. viii, 301. $5.50. 

Conceptual Thinking is an ambitious and interesting work which merits 
not only commendation but careful study. For what Professor Kérner 
has attempted to do in the present volume, and what he gives a plau- 
sible appearance of succeeding in doing, is to construct an original and 
all-encompassing system for solving the traditional problems of philos- 
ophy, along with providing a good many of the solutions themselves. 
How he has gone about this prodigious undertaking and with what 
actual success I shall try to indicate to the extent that space permits. 

‘The system that Korner constructs might be said (for those who 
like labels) to belong to the contemporary mellow school of logical 
positivism. ‘The old dogmatic tone is gone, the pejorative use of the 


term ‘‘meaningless,”’ the crusading hostility against metaphysics 


(indeed, Korner gives a very sympathetic interpretation of metaphys- 


ics) all of which, in the older schools of logical positivism, made for 
excitement but not exactness, for quick but not credible solutions. 
Remaining essentially intact are the technical and theoretical aims and 
ideals of logical positivism. In these last respects Conceptual Thinking 
and Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, for instance, are comparable. In both 
works the driving inspiration is to combine formal logic and empir- 
icism in order to give a systematic interpretation of ordinary language 
which can be applied abacus-like to the solution of the traditional 
problems of philosophy. Both works, in consequence, tend to identify 
conceptual thinking with language and to regard language as having 
atomistic bases, the equation in Korner going about as follows: con- 
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ceptual thinking discursive use of signs use of signs which can 
entail or be entailed use of signs which have ostensive bases or 
whose negations do. 

As might be inferred from this equation, the starting point of 
K6rner’s system is what has sometimes been termed “‘ostensive defini- 
tion” and what he generally terms “the formulation of ostensive 


rules.”” In itself this starting point is neither exceptional nor very 


promising, the history of empiricism supplying-us with many examples 
of one form or another. ‘There are, however, two important respects 
in which Korner diverges from the conventional treatment of ostensive 
definition, with significant philosophical gain. 

To begin with, it is conventional for philosophers to describe the 
formation of ostensive definitions in terms of a pointing gesture and an 


’ 99 


expression like “This is to be called ‘green’ ”’ or ‘‘The word ‘desk’ 
means this” (cf. I. M. Copi, Introduction to Logic, New York, 1953, 
p. 108). It may seem that Korner makes a negligible addition when 
he adds to the formulation of ostensive rules a clause to the effect 


” 


‘“‘and everything like it,” so that the prototype becomes someone 
saying, with appropriate gestures, ‘This and this and this and every- 
thing like it is to be called ‘green’ ”’ (Conceptual Thinking, p. 7). The 
addition, however, is not at all negligible. On the contrary, it is the 
pivot upon which his system turns, 

The point is this: If you take ostensive definitions to be the funda- 
mental particles of language (as it were)—and the attempt to 
construct a system forces you to select something as the fundamental 
particles or else have no system—and if you describe ostensive defini- 
tions simply in terms of expressions like ‘“The word ‘desk’ means this”’ 
(pointing) or ‘This is green” (pointing), you cannot incorporate formal 
logic into your basic linguistic particles except at the level of the prop- 
ositional logic (as Wittgenstein does, for example, in the Tractatus 
Thus you can let “p” stand for ‘“This is white’ and ‘‘q’’ stand for 
**This is green”? and proceed to compound and otherwise operate upon 
these atomic propositions according to the principles of the prop- 
ositional calculus; but you cannot say, for instance, that “‘green”’ 


‘ 


entails ‘“‘colored”’ or that the class of green things is included in the 
class of colored things, because your ostensive definitions present you 
only with particulars, not with classes; with this patch of green and 
this patch of color, not with green things in general or colored things 
in general. By adding an “everything like it’? clause to ostensive 
definitions, however, you do generate classes when you ostensively 


define words. Consequently without going beyond the application of 
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ostensive rules (taken as the basic particles of language), you can say, 
for example, “ ‘Green’ entails ‘colored,’”’ or “The class of green 
things is included in the class of colored things.’’ Or at least this is 
possible if you assume that, having pointed at a green patch and said, 
“This and everything like it is to be called ‘green’ ’’ and at a colored 
patch and said, “This and everything like it is to be called 
‘colored,’”’ you will see that the class of green things is included in 
the class of colored things. In short, by adding an “everything 


like it’? clause to ostensive definitions, Kérner appears able, as other- 


wise he would not be, to maintain that, given nothing more than 
ostensive definitions, we are committed to a definite class logic, 
already embedded (so to speak) in the content of our language. 
Indeed, since ostensive definitions are here being taken as the basic 
particles of all language, we can maintain that any user of language 
at all is committed to the class logic in question and hence to a 
common logic. 

The second addition which Korner makes to the conventional 
concept of ostensive definitions is the following. He argues that, by 
applying ostensive rules and nothing else in the use of signs, we obtain 
sets of particulars which possess not only the exact logical relations 
of inclusion, exclusion, and overlap of Boolean algebra, but also the 
two inexact logical relations of inclusion-or-overlap and exclusion-or- 
overlap. For example, the class of green things, ostensively defined, is 
included in the class of colored things; on the other hand, it is not clear 
whether the class of ravens, ostensively defined, is included in the class 
of black things or whether the two classes merely overlap. Ostensive 
rules applied here do not themselves tell us; we are permitted to say 
only that the relation between the class of ravens and the class of black 
things might be inclusion or it might be overlap. It is this indeterminate 
or inexact logical relation which Kérner terms ‘‘inclusion-or-overlap”’ 
(its complement being “‘exclusion-or-overlap’’ ). 

Having analyzed ostensive definitions pretty much in the way 
described, Korner attempts in the remainder of Conceptual Thinking 
(by far the largest part of the book) to demonstrate two propositions: 
first, that all intelligible discourse rests upon and can be derived from 
ostensively defined signs (ostensive concepts) and various operations 
performed upon them (much as Locke attempts to show that all 
complex ideas can be obtained by performing various operations on 
simple ideas), and, second, that a correct understanding of these 
derivations and the mechanisms involved constitutes itself the solu- 
tion to a major portion of the problems of philosophy. The argument 
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is developed with imagination, skill, and subtlety, covering a wide 
range of subjects. 

The question of greatest moment is, of course, whether the system 
Korner has constructed does indeed provide conclusive solutions to 
the problems of philosophy. For if it does, then there would seem to be 


no reason for anyone to continue philosophizing. Kérner will have 
done our work for us. But I shall have to leave this question to be 


decided by the reader after an examination of the text. I can only 
say dogmatically that I do not believe it does. Nor do I refer here to 
several erroneous or even absurd conclusions which Korner draws 
from his system, such as his analysis of the perception of material 
objects. I refer to the very foundations of Kérner’s system. For example, 
in view of the fact that ostensive definitions are (in effect) its starting 


‘ 


point, how are we to account for the occurrence of the “‘everything 
like it’? clause in those definitions? Did we get the expression “‘every- 
thing like it’? through an ostensive definition? And if “in the case of 
every concept, either the concept itself or its negation is applicable 
to some ostensive basis” (p. 17), what is the ostensive basis of the con- 
cept “entails” or its negation? These and similar problems and diffi- 
culties result, I should like to suggest, from the attempt made to force 
language into a system. If language has to have a foundation, the most 
plausible one is certainly ostensive definitions, but may it not be that 
there just is no foundation to language, no first or fundamental 
particles, no building blocks out of which an edifice is constructed ? 


Joun O. Newtson 
University of Colorado 


STUDIEN ZUR PHILOSOPHIE IMMANUEL KANTS. By Heinz 
HemsoetH. Koln, Kolner Universitats-Verlag, 1956. Pp. xi, 257. 
Paper, DM 17.—; cloth, DM 20.50. 


With no more oversimplification than is involved in any simple 
statement about Kant, it may be said that Kant has been repeatedly 
read in four ways: as a psychologist, as an epistemologist concerned 
with grounding (and incidentally with limiting) the methods of natural 
science, as a moral philosopher chiefly concerned with the anatomy 
of virtue in a world of physics, and as a metaphysician. ‘The first of 
these ways of reading him is no longer followed, though textbooks 
often leave the impression that this is the only way; this has come to be 


seen as historically false and philosophically fruitless. The second is no 
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doubt the most common. Kant’s early and lasting concern with natural 
science gives strong historical support to the view that it was problems 
of science which were seeds of the critical philosophy. Yet a good case 
can be made for the third, both from Kant’s obiter dicta and the 
organization of the three Critiques and from what we know of him as a 
man. Professor Kroner’s recently translated Aant’s Weltanschauung 
is perhaps the most persuasive presentation of this view in English. 
The fourth of these ways of reading Kant is perhaps the least known 
and the least congenial to most people in this country. It is to this 
fourth kind of interpretation that Heinz Heimsoeth is a leading con-. 
tributor. 

That there were metaphysical convictions in Kant has, of course, 
been pointed out, often in sorrow if not in anger. His metaphysical 


“ce 


views formerly were almost invariably seen as “‘private opinions”? and 


not as part of his “‘official system.”’ In the middle twenties, however, 
a new school of Kant interpreters arose in Germany. According to 
them, the historically effective motives and the lasting fruits of Kant’s 
work were metaphysical, not wissenschaftstheoretisch. Vhis point of view 
was defended in the somewhat similar but independent works of three 
men: Nicolai Hartmann, Max Wundt ( Aant als Metaphysiker, 1924), and 
Heinz Heimsoeth. 


This substantial volume, published in celebration of Heimsoeth’s 


seventieth birthday, contains two very influential monographs he 
published in 1924: ‘Metaphysical Motives in the Construction of 
Critical Idealism’? and ‘‘Self-Consciousness and the Thing in Itself 
in Kantian Philosophy.” ‘There are reprints of two other essays, ““The 
Controversy over Space in Modern [pre-Kantian] Metaphysics” and 
“Metaphysics and Critique in Crusius.”’ The longest single essay in 
the volume is ‘Christian Wolff’s Ontology and Kant’s Investigation 
of Principles,’ not heretofore published. While the 1924 papers were 
mainly concerned with the “grand metaphysical themes” of space, 
time, self, freedom, and the thing in itself, the new monograph is 
devoted to ontological analysis of such “‘technical’’ concepts as identity, 
essence, infinity, reality, sufficient reason, and the specific categories. 
It is a detailed study of the origins of Kant’s listing and descriptions 
of the categories and predicables in the ontological tradition in which 
he was educated, It will be especially helpful in those places where Kant 
breaks off his discussions with the remark that the reader can easily 
complete them; only the reader who is as deeply immersed in Wolff 
and Baumgarten as he was is likely to be able to do so with any 
assurance. Heimsoeth’s monograph provides the material needed for- 
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such elaboration. The essay on Crusius is useful here as well as in 
giving a background to Kant’s treatment of some of the “grand 
themes.” 

The principal thesis in Heimsoeth’s entire book is that the critical 
limitation of knowledge to phenomena is determined by “certain 
metaphysical convictions.’’ So long as Kant’s metaphysical convictions 
were regarded merely as “‘private opinions’ inadequately supported 
by, perhaps incompatible with, and certainly not themselves an ade- 
quate foundation for, his ‘“‘official views,”’ they were not likely to be 
fully explored and exploited in a systematic and sympathetic inter- 
pretation of the critical philosophy. If all that was meant by calling 
Kant a metaphysician were that he should be seen in a new light, in 
which the evidence of these convictions can be positively evaluated, no 
objection could be raised to the thesis, for what is seen in this way is 
fascinating, important, and largely unknown to the casual reader of 
the Critiques. 

But almost inevitably such a perspective on Kant comes to be a 
rival of others, and Kant’s concern with mathematics and natural 
science (but not, for particular reasons, with ethics) is not only neglect- 
ed but its positive and autonomous contribution to his mature philos- 
ophy is ignored, denied, or ‘‘absorbed”’ in the metaphysical concern. 
Thus, for example, Heimsoeth writes: “Even the thought of synthetic 
judgments a priort is not originally epistemological, but the question 
emerges from the ontological problem of Seinsverbindungen” (p. 201). 
Wundt, in his book, remarked somewhere about an analogous apergu 
of his own: ‘“‘Whether Kant himself so understood his theory is not of 
preeminant importance.”’ I doubt if Heimsoeth would make such a 
disarming remark. But unless he would, at this and many other places, 
I cannot but feel that an interesting and fruitful way of looking at 


Kant has become a historical hypothesis regarded as incompatible 


with others. And I doubt if any one of these hypotheses, for example, 


that of Cohen or of Kroner or of Heimsoeth, can be considered as 
adequate alone. Kant was too much a participant in the scientific, 
ethical, and metaphysical movements of his day for us to say that he 
was an epistemologist or a moral philosopher or a metaphysician in any 
invidious sense. We ought not to have to make a choice among com- 
plementary hypotheses. 

Heimsoeth regards the critical motive in Kant as itself metaphysical, 
specifically asa rejection of “space naturalism”’ and the establishment 
of a ‘‘dogmatic-practical’’ metaphysics of theism and personalism. 


Earlier criticisms of space naturalism had been too discordant with the 
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““spatial pathos”’ of science to be effective. It was Kant’s purpose to save 
science not from Hume’s criticism but from its own ontological per- 
plexities, which it owed to its “space naturalism,” and by the same 
argument to prevent science from trying to establish space naturalism 
on a dogmatic basis. In line with this interpretation, then, it appears 
that the most pressing of Kant’s problems in the sixties were not 
concerned with the objective validity of geometry and physics but 
were those hoary problems of God’s omnipresence and the “‘place of 
souls”’; not with the causal determinism of nature but with the ethical 
paradoxes of God’s foreknowledge. It is clear that these problems did 
concern Kant, but it is certainly equally clear that they alone did not 
occasion the idealization of space and time. In evaluating such an 
interpretation, I can hardly end by saying more than that these 
metaphysical interests played a part in Kant’s development and that 
it is well to have them called to attention. 

But where the problem is not one that could or did arise directly in 
science (or perhaps in ethics), judgment need not be so noncommittal. 
For there evidence for the thesis will not simply parallel arguments 
already well known in their epistemological or ethical lines and will 
not issue in the same conclusions from new and previously unrecognized 
premises. For instance, where it is a question of causality, substance, 
space, or even freedom, an evaluation of the distinctively metaphysical 
interpretation can hardly be decisive ; we can only say it is “‘interesting”’ 

‘ 


but not that it is “correct”’ or that it is what Kant ‘really meant.” 


The strength of Heimsoeth’s thesis, therefore, would be found ideally 


in areas which are both central to Kant’s total philosophy and which 


yet fall outside the Problembereich of the epistemology of science (and 
perhaps of moral philosophy). Such an exemplum crucis is treated in 
Heimsoeth’s study of Kant’s views on self-consciousness. Is the self 
substantial ? What is the “I” in “I think?” Is it the same “I”’ as the 
author and subject of moral constraint? Is it a thing in itself? What is 


%? 


the mode of consciousness of the “‘I’’—is it knowledge, feeling, or some 
ineffable mode of intuition? ‘These are Kantian questions which had 
not, prior to 1924, been subjected to the careful attention they deserve, 
because they are “‘metaphysical’’? questions and as such were not 
gencrally regarded as legitimately Kantian. If they were considered 
systematically, they were first translated into purely epistemological 
questions concerning the presuppositions of science, and the answers 
to ther were restricted in such a way that their metaphysical sig- 
nificance was evaded. And if they were considered historically, Kant’s 
alleged answers to them appeared simply as a regrettable kind of 
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unofficial metaphysics and not as an essential part of critical philosophy. 

Heimsoeth’s book, especially the two 1924 papers, deals exhaustively 
with these questions. The treatment of them is its most valuable and 
interesting part and shows how fruitful the ontological interpretation 
of Kant can be in areas that are peripheral to what, in spite of this 
book, I cannot but consider the central areas of Kant’s systematic 
work. Heimsoeth’s analysis of our consciousness of spontaneity in 
thinking and action is systematically important and makes acute use 
of Kant’s scattered statements—without, I think, fully recognizing 
the significance of the fact that they are scattered and elliptical. 

Since conclusions similar to Heimsoeth’s have recently become 
known here through the translation of a book by his disciple Gottfried 
Martin,' I shall not describe them. It suffices to say that the connections 
among the three Critiques, so puzzling on the level of the ideal of 
knowledge in the first Critique, are illuminated by tracing Kant’s 
treatment of the self, the changes it underwent prior to the “silent 
decade,” and its constancy after that. Heimsoeth has done for the 
concept of the self in Kant what Hartmann did for that of the thing 
in itself. That is to say, in reacting against the purely immanent 
conceptual status accorded to the thing in itself and the self by the 
Marburg school, these philosophers assign them a position much more 
like that given them by the historical Kant, and they do so in the name 
of a critical philosophy not regarded primarily as a forerunner of 
positivism. But each of them —Hartmann much more than Heimsoeth, 
I believe—developed from this revised interpretation a metaphysics 


that could not ‘“‘come forth as science” and thereby failed, in my opin- 


“ec 


ion, to give due weight to the “‘police function” of the critical philos- 
ophy. 
Lewis W. Beck 


The University of Rochester 


NEW ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY. Edited by 
ANTONY FLEW and ALasparr MacIntyre. New York, ‘The Mac- 
millan Company, 1955. Pp. xil, 274. $4.75. 

This collection of essays by sixteen philosophers, of whom about 
half profess Christianity, is devoted to questions which “‘bear the same 
sort of relation to [Christian] religious thought and practice as the 


' Gottfried Martin, Aant’s Metaphysics and Theory of Science, trans. by P. G 
Lucas (Manchester, England, 1955). 
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questions of the philosophy of history and of science bear to the thought 
and practice of working scientists and historians’? (p. x). The word 
“new” appears in its title because ‘‘all the contributors have in com- 
mon... a familiarity with and a great indebtedness to the recent 
revolution in philosophy” (p. ix). 

As Professor J. J. C. Smart observes in the second essay, in nearly 
every theological problem you discuss “‘you will be brought up sooner 
or later against some question of logic’ (p. 27), that is, by a question 
of the kind which Wittgenstein more happily termed ‘‘conceptual.”’ 
Although deep, the conceptual problems which beset theologians are 
less intractable than conflicts in religious commitment; nor are doubt- 
ers, if willing to undertake the necessary labor, disqualified from con- 
tributing to their solution. New Essays throws light not only upon the 
doctrines of Christianity but also upon contemporary analytic 
philosophy. However, since subtlety is seldom squandered on trifles, 
and readers are only now and then vexed with revolutionary solidarity, 
the editors’ proclamation of a “recent revolution in philosophy” may 
appear excitable. The techniques of these papers develop from those 
of the great philosophers of the past: an inheritance has been revalued, 
but all things have not been made new. 

The topics investigated are: proofs and disproofs of God’s existence 
(Essays II] and IV); whether the characteristic dogmas of religion 
are wholly or partly incoherent or vacuous (Essays I, VI, VII, and X) ; 
whether there is a special religious way of knowing (Essay V); whether 
God’s omnipotence is reconcilable either with his goodness or with 
man’s freedom (Essay VIII); “‘demythologizing’’ the Scriptures 
(Essay XII); the concepts of creation (Essay IX), of God as perfect 
good (Essay X1), of life after death (Essay XV); and whether miracles 
(Essay XIII) or visions (Essay XIV) may be cited as evidence for 
specific religious beliefs. ‘The editors have allotted too much space to 
the second topic; the composite Essay VI is quite enough, though 
Essays 1, VII, and X contain good things. In their place, something 
might have been said about time and eternity, the resurrection of the 
body, or even the cardinal dogmas of the Trinity and Christology 
(the last is barely touched on in Essay X1). 

“Theology and Falsification,” a long multiple essay by Professor 
Flew and R. M. Hare, Basil Mitchell, and I. M. Crombie, exhibits 
both the strength and the weakness of what might be called neo- 
verificationist criticism of Christian theology. Adapting a theme from 
John Wisdom’s celebrated essay ‘“‘Gods,”’ Flew argues that to explain 


the presence of flowers in a jungle clearing, or good things in a naughty 
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world, by the activity of a gardener or a Deus absconditus so elusive as to 
be undetectable by any conceivable empirical test is to kill ‘‘a fine 
brash hypothesis” with “‘the death by a thousand qualifications” 
(p. 97). The principle of this argument is a falsifiability criterion of 
meaning, which Flew supports by the outrageous argument that, unless 
an assertion can be falsified by some conceivable happening in the 
world, it has no genuine contradictory and is therefore vacuous 
(p. 98). Hare replies that religious assertions are not related to happen- 
ings in the world in the same way as explanations are, but rather in 
the way that very general beliefs, like acceptance of the validity of 
induction, are. Belief in induction is unfalsifiable but not vacuous. 
Flew rejoins that it is “fundamentally misguided” to interpret religious 
‘dogmas as very general beliefs about the world (pp. 107-108). Mitchell, 
anticipating such a rejoinder, concedes that religious professions may 
degenerate into vacuity; but he contends that they do not, provided that 
their foundations are strong and that difficulties are seriously encoun- 
tered. Flew’s parting shot is that the problem of evil will force believers 
to kill their affirmation by resorting to “the avoiding action of qualifi- 
cation” (p. 107). 

Flew’s rejoinder to Hare is an ignoratio elenchi. Hare’s contention was 
not that religious dogmas are very general beliefs about the world 
but that their relation to empirical fact is the same (cf. 101-102). And 
the existence of meaningful but unfalsifiable general beliefs falsifies 
the falsifiability criterion of meaning. If unfalsifiable general beliefs 
about the world may have genuine contradictories and not be vacuous, 


se 


why not religious dogmas? Besides, the analogy between ‘‘God made 


the world” and ‘‘An undiscoverable gardener planted these flowers’’ 
is weak. If the latter is an assertion about an intangible physical agent, 
it is self-contradictory; if it is about the telekinetic activities of a 
disembodied mind, it is implausible but not vacuous: and planting 
flowers is analogous to special intervention, not to creation. 

Crombie’s excellent concluding remarks outline the grounds upon. 
which Christianity rests; he admits, however, that Christian dogma is 


untestable and addresses himself to the question whether the demand 


for falsifiability is legitimate. All ‘‘statements of fact’’ must satisfy two 
conditions: ‘“There must not exist a rule of language which precludes 
testing the statement” (p. 125); and ‘‘For me, fully to understand a 
statement, J must know what a test of it would be like”? (p. 125). 
Offhand, I think Crombie is right in holding that, unless Christian 
dogma satisfies these conditions, it is vacuous; and, of course, it does 


satisfy them. No Christian claims full understanding; for here we see 
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as in a glass, darkly. But to claim that all “statements of fact’? must 
satisfy them is another thing. Why refuse to call general beliefs about 
the world, e.g., the principle of the conservation of energy, statements 
of fact? ‘To attempt to formulate criteria of meaning for all ‘‘factual”’ 
or ““‘cognitive’’ utterances is wrongheaded. If in the last twenty years 
anything has become plain in philosophy, is it not that it is a delusion 
that such criteria exist ? 

Christian dogmas may possibly be shown to be confused or even 
vacuous, but only by examining them one at a time, without benefit 
of a general criterion of meaning. This Flew attempts in a fine essay, 


” 


“Divine Omnipotence and Human Freedom” (Essay VIII), which 
develops the Epicurean dilemma: “Either God cannot abolish evil or 
he will not: if he cannot, then he is not all-powerful; if he will not, then he 
is not all-good” (p. 144). Conceding that St. Augustine solved it, 
in its original form, by ascribing responsibility or evil to rational 
creatures’ abuse of their free will, Flew waives such objections as 
that some evils are apparently not occasioned by sin (e.g., prehuman 
animal suffering) in favor of a more radical one: might not God have 
created free creatures who would not have sinned ? If God could have 
made a sinless world, was it not wrong to have made ours? Flew 
professes to be both a determinist and a libertarian, and, if these 
positions be not incompatible, God could assuredly have seen to it 
that free creatures were sinless. Even nondeterminists, whose position 
is stronger than Flew allows, may share this view. Perhaps a Christian 
may wish to distinguish the questions “Is this world, as far as we can 
tell, the best conceivable ?”’ and “‘Is this world such that it would be 
morally wrong to create it?’? Even sinful men may find it hard to 
reprehend their own creation; but then, their feelings are not evidence. 

Although J. J. C. Smart’s ““The Existence of God”’ lacks the inimi- 
table sardonic dryness of Broad’s well-known essay, which it resembles, 
Smart has the advantage of knowing or caring more about the Christian 
conception of God. He rejects ontological proofs for Kant’s reasons; 
corrects Kant’s fallacious reduction of cosmological proofs to onto- 
logical ones; and, on the whole, follows Hume’s criticism of teleological 
proofs. ‘The cosmological proof a contingentia mundi most moves him. 
It is the more to be regretted that he passes over an “‘existentialist”’ 
interpretation of it which Professor Gilson has expounded in the fifth 
edition of Le Thomisme and elsewhere. Even if Kant’s criticism should 


hold for Gilson’s interpretation (as I think it does), it is necessary to 


demonstrate it. 
Many will be glad of the series of papers from Mind in which, against 
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objections from G. E. Hughes and A. C. A. Rainer, J. N. Findlay 
transforms a Cartesian ontological proof into an argument that 
atheism is necessary “‘for a modern mind.”’ Of his own form of Prot- 
estantism Findlay remarks: “‘It is ... because I think so highly of certain 
ideals, that I also think it unworthy to identify them with anything 
existent”’ (p. 74). 

C. B. Martin forcibly criticizes J. B. Baillie’s and H. H. Farmer’s 
contention that knowledge of God can be founded on direct experience 
and, less effectively, argues that “‘there is an inherent contradiction in 


99 / 


the notion of God’s perfect nature” (p. 212). ““The contradiction is that 
Christ can be conceived to have been other than he was, that is, not 
good, yet as God it is inconceivable that he should have been not 
good”’ (p. 225, my italics). Now this is no more a contradiction than it 
is a contradiction that, although ‘Thomas Aquinas can be conceived 
to have been other than he was, that is, a hater of God, yet as a saint 
it is inconceivable that he should have hated God. Both ‘God’? and 
“saint’’ stand for concepts: they are not, primarily, proper names. 
‘God is not good”’ and “A saint may hate God”’ are self-con- 


‘ 


Thus 
tradictory. While “‘Christ was not good” and ‘‘Aquinas hated God”’ 
are neither of them self-contradictory, they both become self-contra- 
dictory if the words “tas God” and “‘as a Saint”? are added to their 
respective subjects. The point may be obscured because ‘‘Christ’’ is 
sometimes used not as a proper name but as a title: ‘““Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God.” It is as inconceivable that the 
Christ should be bad as that a true saint should be unholy. 
Although it has been impossible to discuss more than a few of the 
contributions, I do not think that those I have not discussed are 
inferior to those I have. This is an exceptionally varied and rewarding 
volume, not least where it provokes disagreement. I cannot forbear 
to add that I found R. W. Hepburn’s examination of Rudolf 


Bultmann’s “demythologizing’’ a model philosophical criticism of a 


significant theological enterprise. 
ALAN DONAGAN 
Uniersity of Minnesota 


ANALYTISCHE ERKENNTNISTHEORIE.  Kritische Obersicht 
iiber die neueste Entwicklung in USA und England. By Arruur 
Pap. Wien, Springer-Verlag, 1955. Pp. vi, 242. $5.70. 

Vienna was one of the birthplaces of modern analytic philosophy. 

There is little of that philosophy to be found there now. ‘The present 
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work, which has grown out of a course of lectures which Professor 
Pap gave at the University of Vienna in 1953-1954, thus has a more 
specific aim than just that of being a critical survey of the latest 
American and British developments in epistemology. The author 
has found it “particularly desirable 


9 


to publish in German a critical 
survey of “‘the latest fruits of the scientific (or ‘analytic’) method of 
philosophy”’ (Foreword, p. v). His book is dedicated to the memory 
of the “Vienna Circle,” in the hope of contributing to its resurrection. 

A group of interrelated problems are selected for consideration. 
Chapter I deals with the empiricist criterion of meaning. It traces 
the history of the criterion from the notion of strict verification to the 
more modest demands for confirmability or testability. The author 
discusses the various logical difficulties involved in making significance 
depend on verifiability (confirmability, testability) since, for one thing, 
these concepts are dispositional concepts. Their introduction gives rise 
to new problems connected with the thesis of extensionality, a thesis 
which Pap is therefore prepared to sacrifice. Problems connected with 
the principle of extensionality constitute one of the recurrent themes 
of the book. 

The subject matter of Chapter II is phenomenalism. A central 
point in the argument is the problem of analyzing dispositional 
predicates in an extensional language. Pap discusses the views. of 
Rudolf Carnap, C. I. Lewis, Norman Malcolm, and others. He suggests 


that the sharp dualism between analytic and synthetic statements may 


have to be abandoned, in which case the controversy of realism vs. 


eee 


phenomenalism “in its modern semantic dress’ (Fassung) becomes 
unintelligible or a pseudoproblem, because the controversy turns on 
the question whether statements about sense data can be logically 
or analytically derived (deduced) from statements about objective 
reality (Wirklichkeitssdtze) (p. 43). 

Chapter III is called *““Truth and Probability” and discusses, first, 
the semantic definition of truth to which Pap takes a somewhat 
critical attitude, suggesting that “truth”? should be predicated of 
propositions rather than of sentences (p. 64). He concludes that the 
concept of truth “as it is commonly used”’ is a “‘nonsemantic concept” 
(p. 69). Next, the author considers some central problems in the 
theory of probability. The problems are very clearly stated in the 
introductory remarks, and in the sequel the views of various authors 
are discussed and to some extent analyzed and criticized (J. M. Keynes, 
Hans Reichenbach, Richard von Mises, and others). ‘The second half 
of this section on probability is devoted to a discussion of Carnap’s 
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views on the matter, and although generally in agreement with 
Carnap, Pap ends the section on a critical note which is again con- 
nected with the distinction of analytic and synthetic. The third and 
final section of Chapter III deals with the problem of induction. 
Much of this chapter is fairly technical, for instance in the symbolism 
used, and it would seem rather unlikely that it could be understood 
by readers who are not already well versed in symbolic logic and 


9 


“scientific philosophy.”’ (On pp. 235-236 there is an explanation of 
the symbols used, but this explanation is so brief that it would hardly 
seem to be of great use to readers who are not already familiar with 
this kind of logic.) 

Problems connected with the notion of causality constitute the main 
topic of Chapter IV. It opens with a discussion of the regularity theory 
and concerns itself chiefly with difficulties arising in connection with 
singular causal statements. ‘The author further discusses the relation 


, 
(or 


between the concept of causality and that of ‘determination’ 
“functional dependence’) and, in the final section of the chapter, he 
takes up gnce more the problem of dispositional concepts and counter- 
factuals, this time in relation to “‘laws of nature.’ Again he concludes 
that these problems cannot be satisfactorily solved within an extensional 
language. 

The treatment of the concept of explanation in Chapter V_ can 
perhaps be said to be in a certain sense superficial: prediction and 
explanation in modern science are presented simply as inverse opera- 
tions (p. 155). In a following section, Pap takes up so-called teleological 
explanations and, as might perhaps be expected, finds that teleological] 
concepts are not indispensable. ‘‘Motives are simply a special kind 


of cause” (p. 170 f.). Many might think it the main point to describe 


or explain in just what way they are “‘special.”’ ‘The final section of this 


chapter contains a discussion of physicalism, concerned chiefly with 
the problem of translating psychological statements into a physicalist 
language. It is not so hard to imagine readers who would be a bit 
startled by Pap’s suggestion (p. 192) that the difference between the 


se 


mental and the physical is to be “explicated”’ thus: “£ is a mental 
event if it is logically impossible that two different observers should 
directly observe the same instance of £”’—especially if this is to be 
taken as the essential difference between the two, 

The final chapter is headed “‘Logical Necessity.”’ In it, the author 
first discusses the notions of analytic and a priori truth and, further, 
the relationships between mathematics, logic, and experience (i.e., 


the problem of reducing mathematics to terms of logic). A following 
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secuon deals with the linguistic theory of logical necessity and argues, 
not implausibly, against the idea that the sentences of formal logic are 
(or are derived from) linguistic conventions. Here again the author 
leans rather heavily on Carnap. ‘The book ends with a brief discussion 
of the concept of analysis itself, touching also on the so-called paradox 
of analysis. 

It seems reasonable in reviewing a survey like the one at hand to 
subordinate criticism of detail to appreciation and evaluation of the 


work as a whole. In so doing, I shall keep in mind the avowed purpose 


of the book; namely, that of furthering the growth of analytic 
philosophy in countries which are now, from this point of view, 
“backward areas.” 

No doubt Pap’s Analytische Erkenntnistheorie is on the whole a good 
and very competent survey of some important problems in present- 
day analytic philosophy. Usually the reasoning is brief, at times very 
brief, but it is by no means elementary. ‘The arguments are clear and 
well stated, though certainly not always beyond controversy. Not 
infrequently they appear perhaps unnecessarily technical, especially 
in view of the public to which the book seems to be addressed. Indeed, 
it often appears that the arguments are directed to the author’s Anglo- 
Saxon colleagues rather than to philosophically minded readers in an 
underdeveloped area of analytic philosophy. 

Readers who are not familiar with this kind of philosophy might want 
to ask, ‘‘How representative of analytic philosophy is this work ?” ‘The 
author is aware of a certain one-sidedness in his presentation of the 
problems (unless I misinterpret the very last paragraph of the book). 
The general outlook on philosophy is that of which Carnap is an emi- 
nent representative, It is, I think, a cause for some regret that the book 
may be said to be in this sense one-sided and that it shows such a 
strong predilection for philosophy of science and for der logische Algo- 
rithmus as the standard language and method of philosophy. The less 
“algorithmic” schools of analytic philosophy, which are more con- 
cerned with the analysis of ‘‘ordinary” or “‘everyday”’ language, are 
after all less forbidding to those who are newcomers to the field of 
modern analytic philosophy. In particular this will be the case if we 
want also to interest students who gravitate to this philosophy from 
disciplines other than the natural sciences. Pap cautions his readers 
not to take sides in the issue of logistics vs. ordinary language until they 
have made themselves familiar also with other kinds of analytic 
philosophy (p. 233); he might then reasonably have indicated who 
some of these other philosophers are. 
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These remarks bring up a point which I consider important in this 
connection: the fact that there is in present-day philosophy a sharp 
division between analytic and nonanalytic (or “traditional’’) philos- 
ophers. Pap refers, I believe, to this division in his Foreword where 
he speaks of the philosophical trends which are at present dominant 
in Germany and Austria and suggests that there it might be more 
appropriate to speak of “‘language dreaming”’ (Sprachtrdumerei) rather 
than of thinking (p. vi). I believe that many Europeans who have a 
full appreciation of the values of analytic philosophy are concerned 
about this division and would welcome efforts to bridge this gap. Pap’s 
venture might have afforded a chance, it seems, for contributing to 
the growth of sympathetic mutual understanding, for certainly this 
gap is to a considerable degree due to ignorance and downright 
misunderstanding. There is evidence in the book of a certain lack of 
tolerance for some contemporary schools of thought which have also a 
venerable philosophical tradition behind them. I readily confess that I 
also find it very hard to understand many of these schools. Nevertheless, 
I think that such lack of tolerance (on either side) must be regretted 
by those who believe in the possibility and importance of mutual 
understanding among different philosophical traditions. 

To conclude: I think Pap has given us a valuable survey of some 
central problems in analytic philosophy, and the value of the book is 
heightened by the critical comments, which are often acute and illu- 
minating. ‘The book seems excellently suited to the needs of those who 
are already fairly familiar with these topics. But it fails to explain to 
one unfamiliar with analytic philosophy why its problems are consid- 
ered important. So while granting that it is a very valuable work as it 
stands, I also believe that it has not fully used an opportunity to 
become a work of even greater value in terms of the service it might 
have rendered to the cause of international philosophical under- 
standing. 

Knut Erik ‘TRANOY 
Unwersity of Oslo 


VORTRAGE UND AUFSATZE. By Martin Heweccer. Pfullingen, 
Verlag Giinther Neske, 1954. Pp. 284. DM 16.80. 


Most of the eleven speeches, papers, and essays collected in this 
volume were delivered or published between 1950 and 1954. ““The 
Overcoming of Metaphysics” is from the preceding decade, as is the 


essay on “Aletheia”? which closes this collection very appropriately 
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with an invocation of Heidegger the First, alias Heraclitus. “‘Heraclitus 
is called ho skoteinos. He will continue to be called thus. He is ‘the 
obscure one,’ because he thinks questioningly into the revealing (weil 
er fragend in die Lichtung denkt).’’ These are the last words of the 
book. ‘They tie together the main preoccupations of Heidegger’s later 
years: ‘‘What is thinking ?”’ and ‘“‘What is the Truth of Being ?”? The 
final decision is the same in both cases: Being reveals itself in our 
heeding (hueten) the Call of Being. 

A similar collection of essays which appeared in 1950 had the title 
of Holzwege (forest trails). It would have been a good title for this 
newer volume, too. “There are trails in the forest, mostly grown over, 
which suddenly end in the trackless. ... Each of these trails runs its 
separate course, but they all run in the same forest”’ (Holzwege, p. 3). 
‘The forest in which Heidegger’s trails run is “the ontological differ- 
ence,”’ the difference between Being and beings. The trackless part of 
the wood is “the ‘Truth of Being.”’ In Vortrdége und Aufsdtze the trails are 
divided into three groups. ‘The first group leads to the essential of 
Western civilization, the second to the essential of man’s dwelling in the 
world, the last to the essential of some pre-Socratic fragments. The 
essential, however, like the onion, comes in layers, and inevitably the 
last layer reached envelops das Ereignis, the Event: Being revealing 
itself to man the revealer. ‘The first group, with which I shall be mainly 
concerned, might be classified as a critique of culture. Western man 
has made himself the master of all beings, but he has become complete- 
ly forgetful of the ‘Truth of Being. Every sort of thing has become 
available to Prometheus, yet Prometheus himself becomes just another 
available, that is, he permits himself to be treated by science and 
technique as material for research and manipulation. How did this 
happen and how can man be saved? ‘The source of the existential 
mess in which we find ourselves is metaphysics, and the savior from 
the mess may in the end turn out to be art. 

By ‘‘metaphysics’”’ Heidegger means the decision by which the Greeks 
established the ultimate horizon of the Western world, the decision to 
identify Being with presentness (Anwesen des Anwesenden). ‘Vhis was a 
fatal decision. In the first place, it was only an implicit decision. The 
question as to the ‘Truth of Being was not explicitly asked and soon 
disappeared altogether from man’s awareness. In the second place, 
the Greek decision prepared and necessitated the forgetting of the 
ontological difference itself. The presentness of the present was bound 


to change into the objectivity of objects and the objectivity of objects 


into the availability of material. In a parallel movement, man Plato- 
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nizes himself into a soul trafficking with essences; then, as rational 
animal, he becomes the subject conscious of objects, and he finally ends 
as material available to his own manipulations. 

How we are to be saved is now clear. We must penetrate behind this 
Greek identification of Being and presentness to the thinking of the 
Truth of Being. Following an etymological lead  (techne-poiesis) 
Heidegger ventures to suggest that the essential unveiling of Being 
may well take place in art. He denies being ready himself to receive 
the Truth of Being. Like Moses, he has seen, but was not permitted 
to enter, the promised land in which the heeders of the Truth of Being 
will reside, even though the masters of beings still despoil the earth, 
The era of metaphysics, that is to say, the era of not thinking the ‘Truth 
of Being, may still last a long time; yet “‘seen essentially,”’ it has already 
ended. Heidegger, as his followers must acclaim him, is the final 
diagnostician of the old world era and the first and founding prognos- 
ticator of the new. Hitler’s millenium ended after twelve years in the 
flames of Berlin. In what holocaust would Heidegger’s new world era 
end if the nation which loves this sort of philosophy were still among the 
“masters of beings ?”’ 

In Being and Time ontology was to be founded upon an analysis of the 
mode in which Man (that being which relates itself to Being and 
Nothing) exists. Although the ontological difference between Being 
and beings is made the cornerstone of the work, the concept of Being 
remains mainly negative. Being is not a being, not even a supreme 
being; it is not a genus, not even the summum genus. The most desirable 
road for Heidegger to have taken beyond Being and Time would have 
been that of a clarification of his basic concepts, statements, and 
procedures. ‘lo ask this sort of thing of Heidegger is as absurd as asking 
G. E. Moore to preach a Zarathustran sermon. Yet there were at least 
two other roads which were available to him, and available within 
the framework of Being and Time itself, though possibly leading beyond 
it. One such road would have led to what might be called a theory of 
categorial derivations. How do the regional categories —for example, 
the categories of physical nature —derive from the categories of human 
existence (in Heidegger’s terminology, from the existentials)? And 
what is the logical nature of this process of derivation? A second road 


that he could have explored was some kind of purified theory of 


emergence, purified in the sense that the ontic and ontological elements 


in it would be more clearly distinguished than is the case in its familiar 
forms. Heidegger untiringly asserts that it is only through a being 


which exists in some relation to Being that beings become beings, and 
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he means to assert more than a tautology; he means to point at the 
basic “‘event”? in which man and world “originate.’’ Yet through his 
study of biology man knows himself as a species which originated from 
beings that have no relation to Being (or rather no such relation as man 
has; compare Aristotle’s sozein ten ousian). How, precisely, is one to 
understand the relation between the evolutionary advent of man and 
the existentialist advent of Being ? 

Neither of these roads was taken by Heidegger and, one would 
surmise, for very similar reasons. They lacked appeal to the ‘‘authenti- 
cator;”’ they demanded some clarification of his thought; they would 
have led to closer contact with the sciences. He may have been thinking 
along these lines for a while, and I suspect that his self-proclaimed 
inability to think the truth of Being is at least in part due to his in- 
ability to overcome logically his ontological idealism. Instead, Heideg- 
ger chose the road of the Critic of Culture who, in the style of the 
poet prophet, calls us to his vision of authenticity and essentiality. 
Overtones of this kind were already strong in Being and Time. But 
what makes Heidegger’s recent publications such manneristic cari- 
catures of his earlier work is, first, the fact that evocation has now 
become the main function of his communications, and second, that 
evocation is no longer tied up with phenomenological descriptions. 
These descriptions, which provided the genuine insights in Being and 
Time and examples of which still occurred in Holzwege, have completely 
vanished, Etymology takes over. The spirit of language is the guide 
from the unessential to the essential, from the essential to the more 
essential, from this to the even more essential, and so on (pp. 48, 52, 
55, 68, 6g, 101, 108, 112, 146, 149, 153, 160, 171, 172, 208, 244, 273). 

Nothing can illustrate the chasm between contemporary English 
and German philosophy as sharply as the difference in their common 
concern with language. It is like nut-cracking versus onion-peeling. 
Crack the shell of confusion and you have reached the dry and shriv- 
eled fruit of clarity. Peel any layer off an onion and you have another 
Jayer, till at last you are left with Nothing and tears in your eyes. 
I am reminded of a little story Husserl told about himself. As a boy 
he wanted his pocketknife so perfectly, so absolutely, sharp that he 
went on sharpening it till to his surprise the blade was gone. In their 
search for absolute beginnings Husserl was led into the night of 
transcendental consciousness and Heidegger into the Light of Being. 
In this light as in that night ‘‘all cats are grey.”’ 

WALTER CERF 
Brook lyn College 
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REINHOLD NIEBUHR: HIS RELIGIOUS, SOCIAL, AND POLIT- 
ICAL THOUGHT. Edited by Cuartes W. Keciey and RoBert 
W. Breracit. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. xiv, 
486. $6.50. 

Kegley and Bretall have arranged the sequence of the twenty 
essays in this volume so as to parallel in broad outline the actual 
chronology of Niebuhr’s intellectual career. Much can be said for 
such an organization, but the majority of readers would probably have 
found a somewhat more systematic arrangement of the essays more 
helpful. Aside from this minor shortcoming, the editors’ work is 
highly praiseworthy. They have gathered essays from a number of 
eminent American and European thinkers from different fields and 
have welded the essays into a lively, illuminating symposium on one of 
America’s greatest religious thinkers. This review highlights only a 
few of the issues concerning epistemology, ontology, and social ethics 
that are raised in the book. 

Besides being an informative and humble portrayal of his own 


‘ 


development, Niebuhr’s ‘intellectual autobiography” at the beginning 


‘ 


of the volume suggests ‘‘what line of apologetic venture the Christian 
Church should take.”’ The essence of his apologetic program is that 
divine personality and human personality are to be defined “only in 
dramatic and historic encounter’? and cannot be defined in terms of 
unambiguous ontological categories. As for the technique Niebuhr 
uses for implementing his apologetic program, Paul Ramsey puts a 
critical finger on it by saying that “‘Niebuhr’s apologetic procedure is 
the technique of demolition.’’ Niebuhr attempts to demolish those 
views which might suggest themselves as acceptable alternatives to his 
own Christian view. This type of technique obviously involves the 
danger of oversimplifying the views one wants to get rid of. 

‘Though many technical philosophers might insist that Paul ‘Tillich 
is short on epistemological support for his own vast ontological cate- 
gories, he feels entitled to criticize Niebuhr for having no explicit 
epistemology. He maintains that Niebuhr’s misconception of the 
classical logos-type of reason prevents him from working out explicitly 
a much-needed Christian ontology. ‘Tillich is convinced that a proper 
type of ontology can account for the ambivalent status of man as a free 
historic creature and as related to God. In Tillich’s opinion, therefore, 
Niebuhr has a deplorably oversimplified view when he ‘‘understands 
ontology as a way of reducing the dynamic-dramatic . . . into a static 
system which is determined by rational necessity.’’ Judging from 


Niebuhr’s reply at the end of the volume, ‘Tillich has again failed to 
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convince him that good ontology involves no reduction of the dynamic 
and free into the static and necessitated. And Niebuhr is not likely to 
make any more headway in his attempt to persuade his friend that 
ontologizing involves precisely such a distorting reduction. His 
unwillingness to accept even the rather carefully qualified doctrine 
of natural law suggested by Paul Ramsey reflects again Niebuhr’s 
suspicion of any ontological categorizat‘on as being too inflexible to 
account adequately for man’s freedom and concrete historicity. 

Niebuhr insists that the essence of the Christian position is a matter of 
faith, which, though it can be substantiated concretely in the in- 
wardness of man’s experience of humble repentance and liberating 
forgiveness, cannot be induced or justified by any epistemological 
maneuvering. Edward John Carnell points out that faith would in that 
case have to be justified on the merely subjective basis of feelings of 
penitence and a liberating psychological peace which is assumed to be, 
but might in fact not be, the result of divine forgiveness. When Carnell 
asks Niebuhr to explicate the criterion whereby faith can be justified, 
he gets a rather cryptic reply: 


My answer is that faith proves its absoluteness precisely where its insights make 
it possible to detect the relativity of interpretations and to question the validity 
of any claim, including our own, that we have been redeemed. At those points 
it is proved that faith has discerned and is in contact with the “‘true’’ God and 
not with some idol of our imagination. 


Carnell and many others would probably reply that this type of “‘proof”’ 
might very well be existentially persuasive to various people but would 
not constitute even the beginning of a rational proof. 

E. A. Burtt claims that Niebuhr has such an impassioned attitude 
and such a limited perspective in his Christian commitment that his 
interpretation of certain fundamental religious experiences becomes 
stereotyped in rigid dogmatism. This limited perspective prevents 
him from having a genuine appreciation of important types of religious 
experiences occurring outside the Judeo-Christian framework. Niebuhr, 
however, does not believe that his existential Christian commitment 
has prevented him from duly appreciating the value of non-Christian 
religious Commitments. 

One of Emil Brunner’s criticisms is that ““Niebuhr has never worked 
out a clear concept of justice whereby the difference between the 
demands of justice and those of the supreme ethical norm of love 
might be understood.’’ He maintains that this shortcoming explains 
why Niebuhr’s critical social analysis “seldom gives rise to definite, 
concrete postulates for social action.”’ This type of criticism of Niebuhr’s 
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social ethics is in various ways echoed in some of the other essays. 
Some of the interpreters, however, contradict Brunner’s appraisal 
by maintaining that Niebuhr is profoundly illuminating in both a 
theoretical and a practical sense when he analyzes the concepts of 
love and justice and their relationship. It is puzzling that Niebuhr 
in his response ignores Brunner’s theological criticisms and fails to 
meet the other critics at those points where they indicate that there 
are certain inadequacies in his conceptions of absolute love and 
practical justice. 

It is not surprising that many of the writers in this symposium have 
criticized Niebuhr’s apologetic procedure as resting to a large extent 
on oversimplified, question-begging formulations of views opposing 
his own. Niebuhr has laid himself open to this attack. On the other 
hand, as William John Wolf points out in his essay, it should be 
appreciated that “‘Niebuhr has been painting with a very broad brush 
on the canvas of Western cultural history.”’ Certain critics are apt to 
forget that sweeping generalizations can have a great deal of value and 
truth even when they involve oversimplifications and inaccuracies 
which need to be corrected by specialists in various fields. 


PauL DirerRicHsoNn 
University of Washington 


THE CENTRAL PHILOSOPHY OF BUDDHISM. By T. R. V. 
Murti. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1955. Pp. xiv, 372. 
$6.75. 

So far as concerns the interpretation of Buddhist thought to the 
West, this is in my judgment the most important book that has 
appeared in a long time. Professor Murti is one of the most renowned 
younger philosophers in India; he holds the Sayaji Rao Gaekwad 
Professorship of Indian Civilization and Culture at the Hindu Univer- 
sity of Banaras and has served as Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions 
and Ethics at Oxford. 

According to Murti, the “central philosophy”? of Buddhism is the 
Madhyamika system, whose outstanding exponent was Nagarjuna, 
who lived at about a.p. 150. His best-known followers were Arya 
Deva, Candra-Kirti, and Santi Deva; the date of the last named 
being approximately a.p. 725. Their philosophical viewpoint has 
generally been referred to in the West as a form of “nihilism,” but as 


we shall see this is at least an over-simple, and may be a quite mis- 
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leading, description. In view of the general lack of adequate under- 
standing of Buddhism among Occidental philosophers, I shall content 
myself with a summary sketch of this philosophy as Murti discusses it 
and shall raise a single critical question. His book itself falls into three 
main parts, the first giving the historical background of the Madhya- 
mika system, the second expounding its major ideas, and the third 
comparing it with those Western and Eastern philosophies whose 
similarities make a comparison especially clarifying. 

The Buddha’s own philosophy was in the broad sense pragmatic; 
it endeavored to discover the conditions of stable well-being for man 
and to guide him toward their realization. When inquirers raised 
questions of the kind that philosophers typically discuss, he sometimes 
gave a direct answer, sometimes dealt with them indirectly (often by 
asking a counterquestion), and sometimes remained entirely silent. 
In each case, as is shown by his explanations of this behavior to his 
disciples, his motive was to meet the inquirers’ perplexities in the way 
most likely to be helpful to them. Now the method of sheer silence 
obviously poses a difficult and challenging problem. The Madhyamika 
thinkers were confident that they understood the reason for this 
silence and that their philosophy clarified that reason more fully than 
the Buddha had done himself; in fact, the essence of their whole position 
is found at just this point. 

They noticed that this silence was likely to be Gautama’s response 
when he was pressed to give a solution to stock metaphysical questions: 
Is the world eternal or not eternal? Does the liberated person exist 
or not exist after death? and the like. And their crucial conviction 
which they believed also to have been the conviction of their Master 
was a very simple one. It was that the quest for a positive answer to 
such puzzles about the nature of reality is not an expression of man’s 
aspiration toward spiritual perfection; however subtle the disguise may 
be, it is an exhibition of compulsive demands that need to be overcome, 
not satisfied. ‘These demands are characteristic of intellectually keen 
minds; they represent the kind of obstruction to the achievement of the 


spiritual goal to which such minds are peculiarly apt to succumb. 


What then should be done about these speculative cravings ? 
Essentially, to discourage those who are seduced by them from ex- 
pecting their satisfaction and to entice them to seek instead the kind of 
spiritual insight that needs no rational articulation and is indeed 
capable of none. This of course cannot be accomplished by a hostile 
attack on their transcendental inquiries, so natural to persons of great 
logical power, nor by a refutation of their major conclusions which 
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rests on some alternative set of theoretical assumptions. Such attacks 
would only provoke them to a more ardent attachment to the obstruc- 
tive notions that symbolize and express their enslavement. What this 
program calls for, rather, is that one compassionately place himself 
within the framework in which their self-deceptive thinking moves 
and show, by a fuller logical unfolding of their premises than, because 
of their bondage, they can achieve, that there are inherent contra- 
dictions in all the explanatory categories—such as causality, motion, 
substance, self—that they confidently employ. ‘To carry out such a task 
of internal criticism requires that the thinker pursuing it be on the 
one hand as competent in systematic logical analysis as those whom 
he is criticizing and that on the other hand he have attained a deeper 
level of spiritual insight, so that his radical criticisms may express the 
loving understanding without which their constructive promise would 
be lost. And it means also that, in intent at least, he is setting up no 
alternative philosophical theory in place of the refuted theories of 
others. Were he to do this he would himself be succumbing to the 
temptations that have misled those whose doctrines and hopes he has 
swept away. What he wants them to attain is a superrational insight 
which is quite other than, and incomparable with, a philosophical 
theory. 

I can think of no more searching challenge to philosophers of the 
West than is contained in this idea, and thinkers of the East also need to 


square themselves more profoundly with it than most of them as yet 


have done. It is obviously different from the agnosticisms and skepticisms 


with which Westerners are familiar and also from attempts to limit 
rational knowledge in the interest of some form of sectarian faith. 
What shall we say of this contention that the only sound philosophy 
is no-philosophy ? 
I shall simply point out that the basic issue involved in this question 


ee 


is a linguistic one. Is it wise, on the whole, to define “philosophy,” 
“reason,” “theory,” in such a way that they appear discontinuous 
and in sharp contrast with the ultimate insight into reality that it is 
possible for man to gain? Or is it wise to define them in such a way 
that the continuity is emphasized and that the insight appears as the 
culmination and completion of systematic rational inquiry? The 
Madhyamika thinkers are confident that the former of these two 
answers is the right one. But it is clear that important considerations 
can be adduced in favor of the latter answer. 
kk. A. Burtt 


Cornell University 
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SUBJECT AND OBJECT IN MODERN THEOLOGY. The Croall 
Lectures Given in the University of Edinburgh, 1953. By JAmeEs 
Brown. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1955. Pp. 214. 
$3.75. 

“Is there a perspective,” inquire the publishers on the cover of this 
work, “‘from which the vast and various work of modern theologians 
may be viewed, so as to show its shape and structure ?”’ And they reply 
that according to the author such a perspective is provided by the 
subject-object disjunction of theory of knowledge and the allied 
philosophical, epistemological, and theological concepts. It needs to 
be said at once, however, that the theology with which the author is 
concerned is that of a somewhat specialized movement which stems 
from the Danish Protestant Kierkegaard and reaches its climax in the 
Swiss Protestant Karl Barth, making the journey from one to the other 
via the atheistic philosopher Heidegger and the Jewish theologian 
Martin Buber. ‘Thus it is not perhaps quite as vast and various as the 
reader might be led to expect, but this is certainly a movement of great 
interest and, as it is also one whose spokesmen are for the most part 
extremely verbose and obscure, gratitude is due to anyone who 
attempts the difficult task of explaining it. If Mr. Brown does not 
invariably succeed in being completely lucid, he is at least very much 
more lucid than most of the thinkers about whom he writes. 

He begins his discussion by emphasizing the extreme importance 
for modern thought of ‘the Kantian doctrine of perception, with its 
assertion of the fundamental part played by the percipient subject in 
the constitution of the objects of its perceptual acts. The post-Kantian 
development, he points out, culminated in Hegel, whose system 
“professed to have overcome the abhorrent dualism of Kant in an 
ontological unity of thought and being.” It was against this monistic 
objectivism that Kierkegaard reacted, ‘‘in the name of ‘subjectivity’ in 
general, in the name of Christian subjectivity in particular.” It is the 
importance of the individual subject as a conscious, responsible person 
set in a unique and unrepeatable situation that is the starting point 
of Kierkegaard’s thought. This does not mean, however, that the 
subject simply manufactures its religious object to suit its own require- 
ments; for Kierkegaard the object of religion is, if the phrase may be 
allowed, even more unique than the subject. God has intervened in 
history in the unique fact of the Incarnation, and he confronts men and 


women with this unique fact in unique and unpredictable ways. Thus 


the chapter on “The Subject in Kierkegaard,” with the subheading 
“Subjectivity is ‘Truth,”’ is succeeded by a chapter on ““The Object 
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in Kierkegaard,” with the subheading ‘‘Paradox, Faith and History.” 
Very different in this respect is the next thinker who is discussed, 
namely Martin Heidegger, whose influence has been dominant upon 
persons as various as Sartre, Bultmann, and Gabriel Marcel. For 
Heidegger, and even more for Sartre, the subject creates his own world 
by sheer existential decisions. In spite of its apparent courageousness 


this attitude is, as Brown points out, really a form of escapism, for the 


‘ 


world in fact remains the same and the self merely ‘‘constructs its own 
nest of security in the branches of an indifferent universe. . . . Self- 
making gives no clue to the inmost structure of the universe. . . . Such 
existentialism is as severely (if not savagely) repressive of human hope 
as scientific naturalism.” 

In sharp contrast with Heidegger and his doctrine that “the Subject 
makes itself,’ stands the next thinker who is discussed, Martin Buber, 
the inventor of the famous distinction between the relations of J-/t 
and /-Thou. This, as Brown helpfully points out, is not the distinction 
between our knowledge of things and our knowledge of persons; 
either type of object can be experienced in either mode, The /-/t 
mode is the mode of dispassionate scientific attention to a passive 
object; the /- Thou mode is that of entering into intimate and reciprocal 
intercourse with another center of active being. This being so, Buber’s 
terminology seems to be, to say the least, misleading, but the fact 
which he stresses is of vital importance; although Brown does not 
remark on this, it seems to be identical with the fact upon which the 
most original and penetrating of the modern ‘Thomists, such as 
M. Gilson, have laid stress, that finite beings are not to be conceived 
as mere particular instantiations of universal essences but as centers of 
active existential energy, exercising a genuine, although dependent 
and derived, spontaneity. Certainly for Buber there is no question 
of the subject manufacturing its object, while, on the other hand, 
there is equally no question of the subject passively speculating on it; 
between subject and object there is active and mutually respectful 
intercourse. 

This line of thought is carried even further in the writings of the 
fourth thinker who is discussed by Brown, namely, Karl Barth. In the 
Barthian theology God is “‘indissolubly Subject,’’ but Brown defends 


“sé 


both Barth and Brunner from the charge of fathering the tag ‘‘God 
is the Subject who is never Object.”’ Such a phrase would mean that 
nobody but God had any knowledge of God; for if anyone knows God, 
then God is the object of that person’s knowledge. What Barth does, 


in fact, is to carry Buber’s doctrine, which lends itself easily to an 
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immanentist or pantheist interpretation, to the transcendent level, so 
that, in man’s intercourse with God, it is God who is addressing man, 
not man addressing God. ‘Barth is in no danger really of losing the 
distinction between God and man here—-were it otherwise he would 
run the risk of saying that in man God knows Himself by faith. ‘Man 
is the Subject of faith. It is not God but man who believes’: this is 


9° 


Barth’s explicit statement.’ And Barth’s doctrine is seen as ‘“‘the 
supreme example of the existential process which Martin Buber 
describes in the formula Ich werde am Du.” 

In his final chapter Brown deliberately refuses to come to any neat 
conclusions. Using the highly unconventional Protestant theologian 
Paul ‘Tillich as his example, he leaves us with these questions: 

Is it an illusion that, as has generally been held hitherto, by the exercise of his 
reason man can step outside the limits of his own finitude to a more than 
humanly conditioned knowledge of the nature of the reality in which he finds 
himself? Or has Existentialism demonstrated beyond a doubt the humanistic 
circle, the reference to human existence (Dasein) in all human knowledge ? . . 
The debate on the value of the existentialist approach to truth predominantly 
in terms of the subject must continue yet awhile. 


One may venture to suggest in conclusion that the debate might be 
greatly helped if attention were paid to some of the more vigorous expo- 
nents of present-day Catholic epistemology. But to work out the implica- 
tions of this suggestion would require another book as long as Brown’s. 
In the meantime he is to be thanked for having brought together a mass 
of important material and placed clearly before us the questions which | 
it raises. 

E. L. MascaLy 
Christ Church, Oxford 


DAS GEMUT. By S. Srrasser. Freiburg i. B., Verlag Herder, 1956. 
Pp. xix, 2g0. No price given. 


Ordinary terms like feeling, emotion, attitude, and sentiment refer to 
a vast welter of human phenomena in ways that are by no means 
fully clear. Nevertheless, in the literature of moral philosophy, psy- 
chology, psychiatry, and theology they play a highly important, 
though at the same time, a highly ambiguous role. Professor Strasser 
has set himself the difficult task of testing this confused meaning 
complex by a disciplined study of the evidence with a view toward 
further clarification. He has succeeded to a noteworthy degree. There 
are two reasons why the book is of peculiar interest to American and 
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English readers. First, it gives not only a lucid account (pp. 219-224 

but also a lucid exemplification of what is now understood in Europe 
as the phenomenological method of empirical research. In the second 
place, it provides us not only with a well-selected bibliography (pp. 267- 
281) but also with an illuminating critical review of outstanding works 
in the field of philosophical anthropology (pp. 3-109). In addition to 
this, the author develops several original ideas of his own with unusual 
penetration and clarity of exposition. In my opinion this is a work of 
lasting significance. ‘Therefore, within the limits of this review, I shall 
refrain from criticism and shall try only to call the reader’s attention 
to certain points of major interest. 

Strasser abandons Scheler’s division of sensuous from vital feeling 
and distinguishes three levels. First, there are the pervasive and 
primordial forms of awareness which we call moods. These are not 
intentional in structure, that is, not directed to a specific object. They 
give us rather a global awareness of the whole situation, myself and the 
world in which I live—how it goes with me. In this way I feel tired 
or anxious, fresh or serene. Of all the diverse forms of consciousness, 
these feelings are closest to the rhythms of life. As the significant 
experiments and studies of F. Krueger, the Leipzig psychologist, 
have shown, it is from this ground of undifferentiated, global feeling 
that all our more specific sensations, sentiments, and attitudes take 
their origin, and to. which they return (cf. pp. 75-85). 

It is only as a result of complex learning processes and conceptual 
interpretation that we work out intentional feelings which are focused 
on specific objects. At first the child is simply tired. Later on he learns 
to be tired of father. Our basic moods are like a brook that splits up 


into separate streams of intentional feeling and attitude, which finally 


return again to the main current. Sometimes this continuity is lost and 
special areas of interest become isolated from the depths of feeling 
(das Gemiit). Such people are “heartless,” we say, and ‘‘cold,’’ Many 
psychic disorders arise from this heartsickness or lack of a stable mood 
foundation in life (pp. 121-127). Warmhearted people, on the other 
hand, have a flexible and expansive current of feeling. They have a 
capacity to love their fellow men, to bind themselves to objects and 
causes, and to find joy in thought and creative work. 

In what we call ““emotion”’ we are confronted with a very different 
type of feeling, where there is no longer any intentional orientation 
to a distant end. Instead of this we are overwhelmed by the massive 
presence of evil and relapse into subrational modes of explosive re- 


sponse, including reflexes, glandular secretions, and muscular tension. 
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The end of such a breakdown is irrational, but reason is involved at the 
start. It is a final abdication of reason, an intention against all inten- 
tions. Hence the utter blindness of the unqualified response, which 
is not found in animals. Thus the angry dog will still look for weaknesses 
in his enemy and ward off his blows. This complete abdication of all 
intentional guidance is the price man pays for voluntary rational 
control, Corruptio melioris pejor. 

It is clear that in most contexts when we use the term “‘passion”’ 
we are thinking of something quite different from an emotional 
breakdown, certainly when we speak of such figures as Augustine, 


Napoleon, Fichte, and Nietzsche as unpassioned men. Nevertheless, we 


often confuse the two and think of passion as a sudden eruption, an 
irrational force that sweeps us off our feet. As a matter of fact, the 
evidence completely fails to support such conceptions (cf. pp. 203-217). 
A passion is a basic attitude in which feeling and rational intention 
unite to orient the whole of life in a single direction. This feeling may 
bring forth the fullest powers of man. Nothing very good or very 
bad in human history can happen without the goad of passion. 

‘The most original part of the book is the final descriptive analysis 
of fulfillment experience. Here again the main aim of the author is to 
indicate the richness and variety of the phenomena and the profound 
danger of those oversimple and reductive theories which we have 
inherited from the British empiricists. Sensual pleasure, for example, 
is quite different from enjoyment. Both are distinct from joy. Happiness 
includes all these but something more as well (pp. 238-244). In happi- 
ness there is a touch of the infinite, a moment of fascination and rapture, 
that involves the whole of our being. 

I have had to give brief and dogmatic summaries of refined descrip- 
tions that are filled with rich detail and keen observations. ‘This is 
phenomenology at its best. It is to be hoped that an English translation 
may soon be arranged to make this important contribution to a new 
empiricism, just being born, available to readers of the Anglo-Saxon 
world, 

Joun WiLp 
Harvard University 
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T. M. P. Mahadevan. With a Foreword by Dr. C. P. Ramaswami 
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Brown. Lawrence, Kan., ‘The Allen Press, 1956. Pp. xvii, 176. 
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NOTES 


The Fifth Interamerican Congress of Philosophy will be held at 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C., from July 8 through July 12, 
1957. Gallaudet College will provide free room and board during the 
Congress for 200 United States philosophers. Any member or associate 
member of the American Philosophical Association desiring to attend 
the Congress and to take advantage of this generous invitation should 
communicate at once with Professor Christopher B. Garnett, Jr., 
Chairman, Local Committee, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D.C. 
The first 200 members to indicate their intention of attending the 
Congress will receive the free facilities mentioned. 
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